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The aversion exhibited by most animals to pairing with indi- 
viduals of another species has been attributed by Westermarck to 
the selective power of hereditary instinct. Those which prefer 
pairing with their own kind transmit their characteristics to their 
offspring and become the progenitors of numerous individuals, 
marked by this particular trait. Hybrid kinds on the other hand 
have a smaller chance of survival, both because they are either 
sterile or relatively infertile, and because departure from type is 
not conducive to the favor of their fellows.1. Among plants, 
where conscious choice is impossible, hybrid individuals are more 
numerous. So clearly developed is this instinctive aversion among 
the higher vertebrates that certain varieties refuse to interbreed 
with closely related varieties of the same species. Examples of 
this occur among some kinds of deer, sheep, and horses. It is 
impossible to determine at what point in evolution the non-pairing 
instinct merges into a definite consciousness of kind, or when 
physical inability to cross is transformed into actual aversion to 
crossing, but it is certain that species aversion exists far down the 
scale of animal intelligence. 

With the lowest orders of humans there enters another factor 
based on a highly developed self-sense which is found in animals 
only in a rudimentary form. Aversion to cross-breeding may 

? Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 280. 
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spring from a sense of strangeness due to geographical isolation 
and non-contact with other human varieties. . Some remote 
peoples have conceived of themselves as the only ones of their 
kind, and this idea has been reflected in the group name. Experi- 
ence requires only that the name distinguish members of the 
group from animal kinds with which its members come in contact, 
and they call themselves merely “men” or “human beings.’ 
Strangers, especially those of a markedly different physique, are 
looked upon as beings of another order with whom it is dangerous 
or wicked to interbreed. Hybrids resulting from the earliest 
crossings with strangers are regarded as monstrosities. Darwin 
mentions that the offspring of the earliest white settlers of Aus- 
tralia with native women were killed off by the pure blacks. The 
Makhelchel and Nishinam Indians of California formerly put 
their women to death for marrying or committing adultery with 
white men, and blue-eyed or fair-haired children were killed with- 
out remorse.* After intercourse has become so general as to 
bring about familiarity with the new type, pairing itself and the 
resultant offspring come to be regarded as humanly normal. Con- 
quest often results in the killing off of the adult males and the 
taking of the women as wives by the victors, but in the ordinary 
contact of a masterful with a passive race pairing is chiefly 
through chance mating or concubinage. These illicit unions, by 
breaking down the first barriers of prejudice, open the way to a 
possible blending of races which, in the absence of positive checks, 
leads to an ultimate fusion of the types. 

Contact through conquest may result variously. If there exist 
no marked difference of physical type, the natural outcome is 
gradual and complete fusion. Such has been the history of the 
various Teutonic invasions of Great Britain since the fifth 
century, of eastern France, of northeastern Spain, and of north- 

2A surviving example is the Alaskan Eskimo name Innuit, and the name 
Yuit found in the adjacent part of Asia. The Nishinam and Maidu tribal names 
in California also signify “men” or “Indians.” Something of the same kind is 
found among some of the tribes of Borneo. For the California names see 


Powers, Contributions to North American Ethnology, III, 282, 312. For 
Borneo see Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, 414. 


*See Powers as above, 214, 320. 
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ern Italy. If the races are physically farther apart, fusion of the 
masses may ensue while the dominant type survives in greater 
or less purity among the ruling classes, a result which will con- 
stantly be aided by sexual selection. Among the ancient Mexi- 
cans and the Polynesians* the nobility were distinctly fairer 
than the masses. Ripley shows that the upper classes of western 
Europe have lighter hair and eyes than the peasantry.5 In this 
case even pronounced cultural differences like language or re- 
ligion cannot permanently withstand the attrition of social con- 
tact. But when the original difference of social status is marked 
off by some pronounced physical trait like skin color, race separa- 
tion is likely to be not only rigorous but enduring. 

The rigidity of group forms, when based on such marked 
differences, becomes intensified rather than softened with the 
passing generations. There is clear evidence that the caste sys- 
tem of India only gradually acquired its fanatical and religious 
character in the period after the first generations of Aryan in- 
vaders. The Sanskrit word for caste, varna, meaning color, 
seems to point to the ethnic origin of the system. Between the 
Brahmans, the highest caste, and the Sudras, the lowest, there 
is even yet traceable a gradual shading from white toward black. 
In a static society like that of India, color prejudice would 
naturally crystallize into the social taboos that are found in the 
actual historical period. But color prejudice is here only the 
instinctive expression of a sense of cultural difference and of 
social status. Ratzel remarks that the ethnographer is often 
puzzled, in considering some of the groups in India, to know 
whether he has before him a race or a class. Racial choices 
become fixed instincts and accept or reject certain traits with 
the same emphasis which characterize individual choices. 

Language, religion, occupation, and social status may become 
the basis of caste distinctions as readily as may physical traits, 
although they are not likely to be as enduring. The oration 
against Neaera which passes under the name of Demosthenes 


*Ellis, Polynesian Researches, I, 82. 


* Races of Europe, 469. 
* History of Mankind, III, 390. 
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shows that there existed a stiff caste system at Athens based on 
citizenship, and the /nstitutes of Gaius prove the same condition 
to have prevailed at Rome.’ Royal and noble blood in most of 
the modern class societies is not permitted to mingle in legiti- 
mate marriage with common, even where all classes are of 
identical stock. Artificial and less rigid castes exist in demo- 
cratic societies in the form of wealth classes, occupational grades, 
and family distinctions. In fact it is hard to conceive of a 
society without a certain degree of stratification which limits 
sexual choice so far as that choice is concerned with marriage. 
The taboos which in the lower grades of culture restrict human 
contacts have their counterpart among more advanced societies 
in the prescriptions which find their sanction in inherited dis- 
taste for certain types of conduct or status. 


I 


Of the groups into which men are divided or divide them- 
selves, races are at once the most fundamentally natural and the 
most indefinite. The term race is easily confused with people 
or nation. One even hears of a Polish as distinguished from a 
Russian race, or a German race when it is clearly the German 
people or the German political nation that is in question. Race 
implies ethnic unity, people cultural unity, nation actual or po- 
tential political unity. In its narrowest sense race is a purely 
physical fact. According to Keane it “answers to the breed or 
strain of cattle-farmers and bird-fanciers, and is therefore appli- 
cable only to groups sprung, or assumed to be sprung, from one 
and the same original family.”8 Topinard calls races “types 
héréditaires,”® while Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire defines race as “a 
succession of individuals born of one another and distinguished 
by certain characteristics which have become permanent.” Like- 
wise Quatrefages: “Race is an aggregate of individuals resem- 
bling one another belonging to the same species, having received 
and transmitted by way of generation the characteristics of a 


Sec. 56. 


* Ethnology, 4, 5. 


* Anthropologie générale, 194. 
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primitive family.” Finot, intent on minimizing the importance 
of race distinctions, proposes to substitute the term “human 
variety,” which he defines as a “group of individuals bound to- 
gether by certain permanent characteristics and distinguished 
by other passing traits from other human groups.’?° Pichard 
also is careful to indicate that the definition should contain noth- 
ing more than the characteristics of the present status, the origin 
of these characteristics being an unsettled question."? 

But any definition which includes only somatic characters is 
evidently too narrow to cover all the phenomena which in prac- 
tice properly fall into the category of race. On the border land 
between somatic and psychic characters are numerous traits 
that give color to the group life. In the case of individuals 
there is a more or less definite fusion of those physical and 
mental characters which are described by“ type-terms like san- 
guine, phlegmatic, austere, sensuous. “Racial groups also are 
marked off into temperamental categories corresponding to those 
of the predominant mass of their constituent individuals. Alfred 
Russell Wallace graphically describes the contrast between the 
Papuans of the Ké Islands and the Malays: 


Had I been blind I could have been certain that these islanders were 
not Malays. The loud, rapid, eager tones, the incessant motion, the intense 
vital activity manifested in speech and action are the very antipodes of the 
quiet, unimpulsive, unanimated Malays These forty black, naked, 
mop-headed savages seemed intoxicated with joy and excitement. Not one 
of them could remain still for a moment. Every individual of our crew 
was in turn surrounded and examined, asked for tobacco or arrack, grinned 
at, and deserted for another. All talked at once, and our captain was 
regularly mobbed by the chief men, who wanted to be employed to tow us 
in, and who begged vociferously to be paid in advance Under similar 
circumstances Malays could not behave as these Papuans did. If they came 
on board a vessel (after asking permission) not a word would at first be 
spoken, except a few compliments, and only after some time, and very 
cautiously, would any approach be made fo business. One would speak 
at a time, with a low voice and great deliberation, and the mode of mak- 


” Race Prejudice, 53. 

“Hertz distinguishes four types of modern race theory, the linguistic, the 
anthropological, the biological, and the sociological: Moderne Rassentheorien, 3. 
Cf. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, 49. for a somewhat similar classification. 
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ing a bargain would be by quietly refusing all your offers, or even going 
away without saying another word about the matter, unless you advanced 
your price to what they were willing to accept.* 

Wallace further remarks that “these moral features are 
more striking and more conclusive of absolute diversity than 
even the physical contrast presented by the two races, though 
that is sufficiently remarkable.” 

From temperamental differences to diversity of mental taste 
and capacity is a short step. Tastes in ornamentation, music, 
art, forms of courtesy, are as clearly traceable in groups as in 
individuals. With reference to total mental faculty the degree 
of difference is not so clearly established as in the case of par- 
ticular traits. It is probable that some individuals of all races 
are capable of any level of achievement attained anywhere, nor 
can it be disputed that any ethnic group as a whole may acquire 
ability in some lines in which it is now deficient. It is true that 
differences in psychic type would be reflected in the forms and 
methods of achievement, for racial groups like individuals vary 
in mode of procedure according to temperament. Boas is con- 

—winced that physicak differences may and probably do produce 
differences in faculty, but that we have as yet no unquestionable 
evidence that it will be impossible for certain races to attain a 
higher civilization than they now possess. He asserts that, 
while none of the dark races may now be producing as large a 
proportion of great men as our own, there is no reason to doubt 
their capacity to reach the present level of civilization of the 
whites.*® 

Actual intellectual capacity at any given time may be con- 
sidered a matter of hereditary momentum. Missionaries report 
that in schoolwork the children of backward races often exhibit 
a surprising degree of efficiency up to a certain age, but that 
thereafter they show the same stolidity and distaste for advance 
which characterizes the group in general. The hereditary push 
carries only up to or a little beyond the age of puberty. Racial 
progress would be possible if the strength of this inherited im- 


The Malay Archipelago, 10th ed., 318. 


% American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1894, 117. 
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petus were augmented until it should carry large numbers of 
individuals beyond the general level, and, if this impetus lasted, 
into the actual working life. Contact with higher culture forms 
found among more advanced races may furnish this stimulus if 
those forms are within practical reaching distance of the present 
racial capacity. Groups too far advanced in culture may not 
be the best civilizers of the backward races. With apologies to 
Mr. Kidd it may be contended that the European races are the 
less fitted to furnish models for the tropical peoples exactly 
because they are too highly civilized. If race improvement is 
sought through cross-breeding the diversity of types may be so 
great as to neutralize other advantages. Most of the great 
civilizations have, in their earlier history, been developed by 
peoples of relatively unmixed blood, but complexity of culture 
has usually been attained after a composite stock has come into 
being. 


II 


The concept of a race as, in the widest sense, both a physical 
and a psychic unit implies group choices and group standards. 
When a choice, whether one of adaptation or one of conscious 
volition, becomes instinctive it is embedded in the ethnic sense. 
In this manner instinctive prejudices and preferences become 
hereditary. Herein lies the power of custom. That to which the 
group has not accommodated itself comes to be regarded as'not 
good and as a thing to be avoided. That which has been found 
by experience to be beneficent or pleasurable, whether such ex- 
perience be one of sensation or observation, is stamped with the 
group approval.'* Even ideais of beauty are affected by the 
needs of the situation. The process of accommodation to environ- 
ment produces certain standards to which esthetic tastes in the 
end conform. Men’s ideals of beauty are usually found in the 
best type of what they themselves are and what they find most 
useful. For this reason traits which especially characterize a 
group are often artificially exaggerated for purposes of orna- 


4% See Professor Sumner’s very stimulating book, Folkways, pp. 2-4, and 
passim, 
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ment. Dark races blacken the skin, tall races increase the stature 
by special footwear, flat-nosed people further flatten the nose, 
the white women use face powder. 

Darwin quotes Winwood Reade as saying that the negroes 
of the west coast of Africa do not like the color of the European 
skin; “they look upon blue eyes with aversion and they think our 
noses too long and our lips too thin.”” Mr. Reade is convinced 
that these negroes would not, on the ground of mere physical 
admiration, prefer the most beautiful European woman to a*good 
looking negress.'® Some traits are indicative of good health or 
of morbidity, and are admired or abhorred accordingly’ A pale 
Mongolian in regions unaffected by white standards would be 
considered as unhealthy, while in Europe a sallow skin is looked 
upon with aversion as an evidence of disease. Climatic condi- 
tions may thus transform standards of utility into standards of 
beauty. 

The esthetic sense of the parties immediately concerned is far 
from being the sole factor which affects marriage choice. Among’ 
nearly all peoples there is a deliberate favoring of the type de= 
sired in offspring and a conscious effort to control heredity in 
accordance therewith. It is certain that some understanding of 
the principles of breeding exists long before any exact scientific 
knowledge of the laws of heredity begins. Darwin mentions the 
case of the Jollofs, a west coast negro tribe of exceptionally fine 
appearance, who explained their physical superiority by their 
habits of deliberately selling off their worse-looking slaves.'® 
Ellis states that in Ashanti the women of royal blood were per- 
mitted to intrigue freely with fine and handsome men in order 
that the kings might be of commanding presence.'* Nansen 
attributes the almost universal race mixture among the Eskimo 
of the west coast of Greenland to the fact that half-breeds, having 
come to be regarded as handsomer than the pure-bred natives, 
are preferred in marriage.** Breeding for favorite types may 
take the form of breeding in desired features or breeding out 

% Darwin, Descent of Man, 582. 1° Tbid., 587. 

"The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 287. 


Espimo Life, 165; note. 
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unpopular ones. To secure a lighter skin soon becomes the 
ambition of dark races when brought into contact with the 
whites. Features which before were unpopular now become de- 
sirable because standards have changed. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that among the colored people of the United 
States there is a decided premium on light color as a factor in 
social prestige and by consequence as an element of attraction 
in marriage.'® 

Were marriage choice merely the expression of personal 
esthetic taste and romantic sentiment the social significance of 
mixed unions would be relatively small. Marriages are usually 
contracted when the parties are young, and youth is little affected 
by conventions and taboos based on the collective social wisdom. 
Sentiment perpetually cuts across the lines of established usage 
unless restrained by a power stronger than the individual. More- 
over, contrast and novelty furnish an additional element of sexual 
attraction which particularly appeals to the youthful imagination. 
If, then, present individual satisfaction were the determining 
factor mixed marriages would not necessarily be unsuccessful. 
But marriage as an institution also pertains to the welfare of the 
group. For this reason, in societies where individual interests 
are definitely subordinated to group interests, choice of mates is 
always in some degree regulated by parents or by social conven- 
tion. In clan societies marriage rules are often the most elabo- 
rate of all legal regulations, while in the patriarchal family there 
is little show of freedom of personal selection. The idea’ of 
physical or psychic union is subordinated to the conception of 
merging the economic or social types which the parties represent. 
If these types are antagonistic there must be either a surrender 
of one to the other, or a blending of the two on an unequal basis. 
In no case will both survive im toto. If there be in’ the physique 
or mode of life of either party a persistent trait that is abhorrent 
to the other or to his group, or to which some specific discredit 


*“We must consider the pride with which the South African half-breeds 
insist upon the very smallest drop of white blood in their veins.”—Ratzel, 
History of Mankind, II, 295. Mr. Kipling has embodied this idea in his Indian 
story, “His Chance in Life.” 
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attaches, there is little possibility of a well-balanced union. The 
prepotency of certain stocks enables them to dominate the type 
if the differences are not too pronounced, but this hardly affects 
the situation when the distasteful qualities require several genera- 
tions for elimination. Caste marriage, whatever its defects, has 
the merit of preserving intact the favorite qualities of the group, 
whether those of color, blood, or culture traits. For this reason 
it has flourished in simple societies where homogeneity was de- 
manded, and in those groups that were in danger of losing their 
idéntity in the midst of stocks held to be inferior. 

However potent may be the influence of sentiment and sex- 
attraction in temporarily breaking down the barriers of race 
prejudice, it rarely proves sufficiently enduring to render mixed 
marriages successful in cases of pronounced diversity of type. 
With the decay of sentimental attraction the inexorable need of 
co-operation in the practical business of living together in society 
asserts itself. Actual or virtual separation is the only alternative 
where this proves impossible. Foreman reports the results of 
Spanish-native marriages in the Philippines thus: 

It is difficult to apprehend an alliance so incongruous, there being no 
affinity of ideas, and the only condition in common is that they are both 
human beings professing Christianity. The European husband is either 
drawn toward the level of the native by this heterogeneous relationship, or 
in despair of remedying the error of a passing passion, he practically 
ignores his wife in his own social connections. Each forms then a distinct 
circle of friends of his or her own selection, whilst the woman is refractory 
to mental improvement, and in manners is but slightly raised above her own 


class by European influence and conduct.” 


Ill 


Most of the historical cases of race blending have proceeded 
without methodical selection, as a consequence of contact of 
varieties thrown together by the exigencies of migration, con- 
quest, or slavery. In its earlier stages cross-breeding usually 
occurs without social sanction. On the frontiers of civilization 
there is a constant practice of more or less casual intercourse 


® The Philippine Islands, 205, 206. The Spanish military authorities form- 
erly encouraged the marriage of officers with native women. 
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between aggressive and stationary races that is rarely recognized 
by law. The half-breeds usually stand outside the accepted 
circles of both parent races, despising the one, despised by the 
other, in sympathetic touch with neither. This condition is not 
always improved when the dominant race deliberately adopts the 
policy of cross-breeding. The access of the white race to tropical 
lands, raising as it has the question of acclimatization, has sug- 
gested the possibility of blending the European and native races 
in order to secure a physically fit stock capable of perpetuating 
the essential qualities of the whites. Because the Spaniards and 
Portuguese have shown great facility in fusing with the tropical 
races, they have, to outward appearances, solved the problem of 
tropical colonization better than the lighter races of the north 
of Europe. But, as Ripley points out, intermarriage does not 
really bring about acclimatization at all. It results in the forma- 
tion of an entirely new type.* Undoubtedly crossing with the 
dark races furnishes, for some regions, the sole means by which 
the European peoples can survive in the tropics in any form. 
Furthermore, where aggressive races undertake to govern back- 
ward peoples of alien stock it may be theoretically advantageous 
to have a mixed class to break the shock between the two types. 
Mr. Sydney Olivier is convinced that this is the case in the British 
West Indies: 

I consider that this class of mixed race is a valuable and indispensable 
part of any West Indian community, and that a colony of blacks, colored, 
and whites has far more organic efficiency and far more promise in it than 
a colony of black and white alone. A community of white and black alone 
will remain, so far as official classes are concerned, a community of employ- 
ers and serfs, concessionaries and tributaries, with, at best, a bureaucracy 
to keep the peace between them and attend to the nice adjustment of this 
burden. The graded mixed class in Jamaica helps to make an organic 
whole and saves it from this distinctive cleavage.” 


But conditions in Jamaica are peculiar because in that island 
the hybrids are not, as is usually true, in antagonism with either of 


™ The Races of Europe, 569. Ripley notes that some of the most successful 
examples of acclimatization have occurred without race crossing. 

“Olivier, “The White Man’s Burden at Home,” /nternational Quarterly, 
XI, 6. 
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the parent stocks, and because there are almost none of the class 
of “poor whites” who constitute so large an element of the prob- 
lem in the southern states of America. The position of the half- 
caste is usually an unfortunate one. The consciousness of his 
superiority to the more primitive stock raises a barrier against 
sympathetic co-operation on that side,** while on the side of the 
dominant race he finds no willingness to grant social equality. If 
he is not more depraved in morals than either of the parent races 
he at least has acquired the reputation of being so.** Unless the 
two extremes continue to cross, the mixed breed tends to disap- 
pear, either by marrying back into the darker race or by approach- 
ing the whites through conscious sexual selection, lighter mates 
being always preferred in successive generations. Hoffman’s in- 
vestigations show that in Jamaica itself mixed marriages are on 
the decline and that there is a well-marked tendency among the 
population to revert to the African type.**> In some districts in 
the southern states likewise the growing race antipathy of the 
whites manifests itself in a decrease of intercourse with negroes. 
Bruce believes that this is already resulting not only in a rapid 
decline in the number of mulattoes, but in a perceptible return of 
the colored population to the original African type. “As his 
skin darkens,”’ continued Bruce, “in its return to the tint which 
distinguishes that of his remote ancestors, the prospect of the 
whites and blacks lawfully mixing their blood fades to the thin- 
nest shadow of probability.”** In India the Eurasians constitute 


My colleague, Professor C. H. Eigenmann, informs me of a curious in- 
stance of half-caste pride which came to his notice in British Guiana. A white 
man who had a family by a black woman proposed late in life to marry her in 
order to legitimize the children. The last-named objected on the ground that 
marriage with a white man would give the black mother a social position which 
they could not tolerate. 


* Darwin quotes Livingstone’s well-known remark that the half-breeds of the 
Zambesi district were more cruel than the Portuguese themselves. The natives 
had a saying: “God made the white man, and God made the black, but the 
devil made the half-breed.’—Darwin, Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, II, 21. 


= American Statistical Association, IV, 198. 


* The Plantation Negro as a Freeman, 53. 
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a class as distinct from the natives as from the Europeans. A 
Eurasian rarely marries a native and this prejudice is said to be 
shared in equal measure by the natives.** 

Some races are so plastic as to be capable of ready assimila- 
tion without apparent injury. Those groups will most easily 
approximate the status of others which are most free from deeply 
fixed habits and settled prejudices. The existence of complex or 
rigid social ideals acts as a bar to harmonious adjustment even 
where diversity of physique is not present. On the other hand 
there are races that are prepotent in both physique and culture. 
Their superior fusing power is manifested in the rapid trans- 
formation to their own type of the stocks with which they com- 
bine. It but rarely happens that two stocks blend on a basis of 
practical equality. When this does occur the offspring may be 
superior to either parent type in physique or cultural worth or 
both. When Germans and Irish in America intermarry a breed 
results which combines most of the desirable qualities of both, 
and which, incidentally, approximates closely the native American 
type. Chinese-Filipino and Chinese-Malay mixed breeds are su- 
perior to the offspring of Spaniards and Malays.** The hybrids 
that result from the crossing of Europeans and negroes, while 
superior to the negro mentally, are his inferiors in physique and 
stability. 

The degree of fecundity in race crossing is generally clearly 
correlated with the degree of cultural difference between the 
parent stocks. As captivity or change of environment lessens 
the fertility of most animals and plants, so human fecundity and 
vitality may be diminished by transition to an alien mode of life. 
Darwin notes that, while domesticated elephants in India gener- 
ally do not breed, in Ava, where the females are allowed to roam 
in the forests under somewhat natural conditions, they sometimes 
bear offspring. It was formerly contended that Australian 
women were infertile with Europeans, but this is now definitely 


“Sara Jeannette Duncan, Popular Science Monthly, XLII, 3. 

** Ling Roth reports that children of predominantly Chinese blood in Borneo 
excel in school studies, but the Chinese-Dyak half-breeds are superior in hard 
work and in play: The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, I, 124. 
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disproved.*® The idea probably originated in the fact that when 
Englishmen took native women to live with them after the Eng- 
lish fashion such ‘unions were barren or only slightly fertile. 
When unions occur under conditions which allow the retention 
of the native mode of life they are often as fruitful as others.*° 
But diversity in habitual mode of living is not the sole cause of 
relative sterility in mixed unions. Lack of harmony in the inti- 
mate matters of the personal life reacts unfavorably on fecundity. 
Walcker shows that in Germany the average number of children 
born te Christian families is 4.35 and to Jewish families 4.21, 
but the average number in families where the father is a Christian 
and the mother a Jewess is 1.58. This variation is clearly 
attributable to psychological rather than physiological causes. 
Inability to enter sympathetically into each other’s inner life 
breeds disappointment and ultimately discord.** 

Absence of cultural homogeneity may also account for the 
incapacity for type-perpetuation among the offspring of widely 
differing stocks. The Chinese half-breeds in the Philippines are 
said to preserve the distinctive characters of the type and to 
constitute a permanent class, whereas the descendants of Span- 
iards and natives rapidly sink back into the general mass.** In 
apparent contrast, however, should be mentioned the Griquas of 
South Africa, descended chiefly from Dutch colonists and Hot- 
tentots. They have prospered, while the pure Hottentots have 
become so nearly extinct that Ratzel believes that the Hottentot 
race will ultimately survive only in its half-breeds.** The Britigh 
West Indies have, in the past two centuries, witnessed a rapid 


* See the testimony collected by Westermarck from English missionaries 
(History of Human Marriages, 285, 287). Topinard cites the case of English 
seal hunters of Bass Strait who in 1800-5 took native women as concubines and 
produced a numerous progeny: Anthropology, 375, 376. 

* Rink believes that marriages of European men with Eskimo women in 


Greenland are more fertile than those of natives with natives: Danish Green- 
land, 163. 


® Walcker, Grundriss der Statistik, cited by Hoffman, Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro, 192. 
% Foreman, The Philippine Islands, 192, 193. 
3 The History of Mankind, II, 281. 
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decline of white population, and a corresponding growth in the 
proportion of colored. The movement of population in the four 
leading colonies has been as follows: ; 


WHITES 
I8QI, 37.90 per cent. 
1786, 20.40 per cent. 
1891, 8.60 per cent. 
1861, 55.60 per cent. 
I8QI, 43.50 per cent. 
1891, 2.30 per cent. 


In the Spanish West Indies there has been an equally notable 
increase in the proportion of whites :*4 
WHITES 
50.20 per cent. 
66.70 per cent 
70 per cent 
Porto Rico 1802, 47.90 per cent. 
1890, 62.80 per cent. 


The gospel of race amalgamation which was preached with 


passionate earnestness in the north during and after the Civil 


War was in the main an exaggerated outcome of the humani- 
tarian social philosophy which underlay the abolition miovement, 
but it had a quasi-scientific basis in the belief in physical ad- 
vantages to be gained by race crossing. Wendell Phillips and 
the authors of the “Miscegenation” collection held that, since 
intermixture of nearly homogeneous types in numerous historical 
instances had proved beneficial, intermixture must again prove so 
. 
with races so far apart as the whites and negroes. It was con- 
tended that an infusion of the blood of a tropical race would 
augment the versatility and vitality of the whites.*° Such views, 
* Hoffman, American Statistical Association, IV, 182, 184; see also Censo 
de la Republica de Cuba, 1907, 314, 315. It is probable that part of the increase 
of whites may be accounted for by the fact that many persons of slightly mixed 
blood are now recorded as white. 
*® Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, 190, 191. 
Hoffman has collected some of the most radical utterances of the extreme 


miscegenationists. 
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it need hardly be pointed out, were developed and survive, in so 
far as they still exist, in communities where the negro never has 
been found in sufficient numbers to have been the cause of an 
aroused race consciousness. In the South, where the question 
has perforce always been a practical rather than an academic one 
by reason of the presence of large masses of colored population 
in every community, opposition to mongrelization has been con- 
sistently grounded on the principle of culture preservation as 
determined strictly by race lines. Rigid insistence on the color 
line is, indeed, often the outgrowth of prejudice and passion 
rather than of scientific analysis, and as such may itself become a 
serious social danger. But for certain societies and for limited 
periods it can hardly be disputed that the practical identification 
of race solidarity with culture solidarity furnishes a wise prin- 
ciple of social action.*® 


IV 


Like organisms, races are likely to be most pliable in the 
nascent stage. Fixity of type comes with the growth of habits 
and institutions. Old races which have remained plastic are gen- 
erally those which have not risen above the simplest culture stage, 
and whose achievements have not become a part of the traditions 
of the ethnic group. The antipathy of the white race for the 
negro is no doubt due in-large measure to the consciousness of 
long stretches of cultural advance which the darker race is 
deemed incapable of approximating. Professor Royce has sought 
to demonstrate that all our race problems are merely problems 
caused by our antipathies. “Train a man first to give names to 
his antipathies, and then to regard the antipathies thus named as 
sacred merely because they have a name, and then you get the 
phenomena of racial hatred, of religious hatred, of class hatred, 
and so on indefinitely.”** But whatever be the facts about other 
*In every southern state and in nine northern and western states inter- 
marriage of the races is prohibited by law. In some states the prohibition is 
absolute, in others the fraction of negro blood is specified at one-fourth or one- 
eighth: Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions, II, 398, 399, 438-44, 
478, 479. 

* International Journal of Ethics, April, 1906. 
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antipathies, aversion to intermarriage with supposedly lower 
ethnic types is based on mental processes which lie deeper than 
mere names. It is the expression of a normal ethnic instinct of 
self-preservation. Cross-breeding is something more than a 
union of the individual lives of the parties. It generally involves 
a change of the culture status for the present and succeeding 
generations. It means a modification of the self-conscious ethnic 
personality which, whether good or bad, efficient or inefficient, is 
at least a settled reality that would be lost by blending with an 
alien type. In the contact of culture systems there always sur- 
vives something of the struggle of primitive groups which were 
hostile because strange to one another. Or, as Mr. Bryce puts it, 
race enmity is perhaps “a survival from the times when each 
race could maintain itself only by slaughtering its enemies.’’** 
What appears to be merely unreasoning hatred of external fea- 
tures like skin color and hair structure may in the last analysis 
be a subconscious choice which rejects what is associated in 
thought with undesirable cultural standards. 

Nevertheless, indiscriminate use of the terms “higher” and 
“lower” races is misleading and dangerous. The sum of actual 
achievement up to any given time may not be an accurate index 
of racial capacity. Certain groups may by spurting have devel- 
oped a high degree of civilization and have exhausted themselves 
in the process, while less promising groups, moving slowly but 
persistently, may in time work out equally great results. The 
danger of physical exhaustion through overdevelopment of the 
intellect necessitates constant additions of grosser elements from 
more sturdy stocks, and this is after all the best plea in the case 
for race mixture in modern times. But if physical amelioration 
be purchased at the expense of any fundamental elements of civili- 
zation the balance of advantage will be destroyed. Mr. Bryce’s 
summing up of the argument against indiscriminate surrender of 
race purity is most masterly: 

Now for the future of mankind nothing is more vital than that some 


races should be maintained at the highest level of efficiency, because the 
work they can do for thought and art and letters, for scientific discovery 


Impressions of South Africa, 365, 367. 
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and for raising the standard of conduct, will determine the general prog- 
ress of humanity. If therefore we were to suppose the blood of the races 
which are now most advanced to be diluted, so to speak, by that of those 
most backward, not only would more be lost to the former than would be 
gained to the latter, but there would be a loss, possibly an irreparable loss, 
to the world at Jarge.® 


Behind physical aversion to alien types there lurks an instinc- 
tive recognition of racial standards as a social capital that must 
not be dissipated by surrendering race purity. It is therefore to 
be expected that women, as the more conservative sex, will be 
found more rigorous than men in resisting social change through 
cross-breeding. Women dominate the intimate social standards 
and fix the taboos which set off social classes from each other. 
Miss Kingsley notes that in West Africa it is the women, “with 
the normal feminine dislike to innovation,” who especially deplore 
contact with the whites and the turning of the young away from 
old customs.*° Sydney Olivier says that it is among women in 
Jamaica and on the woman’s side of life with both blacks and 
whites that the strongest race prejudice is found.4! The Eura- 
sians of India, although allowed by “society” a rank higher than 
that accorded to the natives, are strictly excluded from any inti- 
mate social intercourse with Europeans.*? Where, however, old 
standards have been broken down by long contact women of the 
passive races may come to choose the new and supposedly su- 
perior race in preference to their own discredited people. The 
Eskimo of certain parts of Greenland are said to have become so 
thoroughly demoralized by intercourse with Europeans that the 
women will now prefer the commonest European sailor to the 
very best Eskimo hunter.** 

For the preservation of racial purity geographical separation 
is the most obvious as it is, where feasible, the most efficient 
means. The demand in the South immediately after the Civil 

*® The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind 
(The Romanes Lecture), 1902, 36. 

“West African Studies, 321, 322. 


“ White Capital and Colored Labor, 35. 
“Sara Jeannette Duncan, “Eurasia,” Popular Science Monthly, XLII, 4. 


“Nansen, Eskimo Life, 165. 
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War for the deportation of the negroes to Africa has been 
continued, with varying degrees of insistence, in the plea 
for their segregation in a separate state. In Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland whites are forbidden to hold land or settle 
permanently, and several other South African colonies re- 
serve certain districts wholly for the native inhabitants. The 
South African Native Races Committee has recently recom- 
mended that, in order to prevent race friction, the blacks be 
totally excluded from particular white districts, chiefly the urban 
centers.44 There is at present a notable agitation in Australia 
for the exclusion of all colored immigrants to the end that this 
continent may be reserved as a field for the working-out of a 
distinctive white civilization.** Even if cross-breeding could be 
prevented in any region where the races meet, there remains the 
difficulty of devising a satisfactory plan of administration for the 
government of heterogeneous types. The South African colonies 
have not hesitated frankly to adopt a complex and burdensome 
system of class legislation to meet the needs of their perplexing 
situation.4® Every state must take into account the fact that 
contact of diverse races is almost certain to occur under the least 
favorable circumstances. It is chiefly the lawless elements among 
the whites that cross with the darker races, and it is exactly 
among the least socialized class—“the poor whites” of all the 
world—that the most intractable race antagonism is usually 
found. 

The present era of colonial expansion by the great culture 
nations has called forth a good deal of twaddle about the 
“mission”’ of the white race to pilot backward peoples along the 
path to civilization by a kind of forced guardianship. This plea 
is often a specious belated apology for a conquest which has 
already become a fait accompli. But, even accepting the idea 
that the newly gained regions are to be held in trust for civiliza- 

“The South African Natives, especially pp. 68-79. See also Olivier, White 
Capital and Colored Labor, chap. ix. 

“See Pearson, National Life and Character, 16, 17; also Law and Gill, “A 
White Australia; What It Means,” Nineteenth Century, January, 1904. 

“The South African Natives, as cited above, chaps. iv and v. 
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tion, the method of procedure would still remain to be settled. 
Either of the two leading methods proposed, that of blood infu- 
sion through amalgamation and that of paternalistic government 
without physical assimilation, would proceed on the impossible 
idea that uniform methods of progress are adapted to widely 
different groups. Now the culture forms of one ethnic unit may 
not only be unsuited to promote the progress of another but may 
actually be inimical to such progress. Nansen probably does not 
exaggerate when he asserts that the only change which can be 
wrought with any sort of rapidity in a primitive race is a change 
toward degeneration and ruin. He is convinced that the Eskimo 
of Greenland have suffered as much from adopting European 
modes of living as from the newgvices and diseases that have 
come in with the whites.** It is claimed in Hawaii that the fall- 
ing-off of the native population from 300,000 in Captain Cook’s 
time to 30,000 at present has been largely due to the substitution 
of wooden houses for the old grass wigwams and to the use of 
clothing unadapted to the climate.*§ 

These disastrous experiences are not exceptional. It has 
become a truism that the attempt to rapidly adjust primitive 
groups to the highly complex mode of life of the advanced 
peoples either by amalgamation or by discipline is destructive to 
the former. It is not that the primitive races come into contact 
only with the less moral elements of the advanced culture. 
Where they have been carefuily shielded from these elements and 
have had access only to the best fruits of culture the outcome has 
often been almost equally discouraging, although the disintegra- 
tion may not have been so rapid.*® It is not only possible but 
desirable that peoples which have attained the most perfect forms 
of social co-operation and technical achievement should so far 
as practicable share these with less developed groups. Progress 
in most lines of material civilization need be worked out but 

* Eskimo Life, 335. 

“Bryce, Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races, 11. 

“The case of Pitcairn Island, often cited as an example of successful amal- 
gamation, is hardly to the point, since the little colony grew up and has largely 


remained isolated from both English and Polynesian influences. See Young, 
Mutiny of the “Bounty” and Story of Pitcairn Island, 
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once by the slow process of natural selection. A result once 
achieved may, by exchange or by example, be passed on to all 
other peoples which can use it. To this extent may the “capitali- 
zation of achievement” for the whole of humanity be useful in 
accelerating the rate of progress among backward races, by 
saving them the necessity of doing over again what has already 
been done. But each group must still work out much of its own 
destiny alone. England cannot make Englishmen of her colored 
tropical peoples, nor is it desirable that she do so, either from 
her point of view or from theirs. A culture people will do more 
useful service for civilization by following the lines of its own 
natural capacities. A backward group will advance more securely 
and will be more likely to attain a stable culture if it retain its 
own fundamental type, accepting by assimilation whatever of 
advantage it can profitably adopt from without. Co-operation 
in the work of civilization can be realized without the mongreli- 
zation of the world’s peoples. Preservation of distinct racial 
types means the saving of characteristic traits and capacities 
which are as stimulating and beneficent for the world community 
as are varied individual traits for smaller social units. 


THE AMERICAN REFORMATORY PRISON SYSTEM 


Z. R. BROCKWAY* 


The American reformatory prison system is based on the 
principle of protection in place of punishment; on the principle 
of the indeterminate sentence instead of the usual time sentence; 
and on the purpose of rehabilitation of offenders rather than 
their restraint by intimidation. This theory works a change of 
attitude on the part of the state, a change of the relation of the 
offenders, and involves a different prison procedure. Together 
with punishments by imprisonment every other form of punish- 
ment for crimes has, doubtless, to some extent, if vaguely, con- 
tained a purpose of protection, yet other aims subversive of pro- 
tection have unduly influenced criminal legislation and the prison 
practice: a hateful temper bred of gross superstition attached to 
the punishments in defense of the gods and to gain their favor; 
punishment inflicted, assumptively, to equalize the world-balance 
of diffused morality; to the measuring-out of pains in order to 
meet some notion of impossible justice; punishments to mend 
the fractured laws and vindicate the state ; to intimidate offenders 
and the tempted and thus deter from crimes; and, by the suffer- 
ings of punishments, to induce a salutary reforming penitence. 
This hateful spirit, under the name retribution, but with some- 
what softened severity, characterized the penitentiary system of 
the last century. But during the latter half of that century better 
biological and moral conceptions, largely due to the investiga- 
tions and publications of Charles Darwin, enabled the enactment 
of more rational criminal laws. The New York law (1877) 
eliminates the punishment theory and laws, patterned after it, 
since enacted in other states, also exclude the punitive principle. 

*Mr. Brockway’s article forms part of a series of volumes on criminology 


to be published by the Russell Sage Foundation for the Eighth International 
Prison Congress which will meet in Washington, D. C., October 2-8, 1910.— 
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Thus in theory and gradually in fact the attitude of the state is 
becomingly changed from its former vengefulness to that of 
dignified serenity, neither vindictive nor lovelorn, but firmly and 


nobly corrective. 


THE MORAL PURPOSE 


It is not attempted, now, either accurately to estimate or, in 
any direct way, artfully to influence the unrelated inward moral 
state of the prisoners. It is not denied that idiosyncrasies influ- 
ence the individual conduct and that these are subject to changes; 
nor is it doubted that every human impulse and action is, in some 
way, related to God and the universe of things. But, since the 
real relation is inscrutable to any but the individual himself 
within his own variant range of self-consciousness, that relation 
cannot be deciphered nor properly directed by the legislature, 
the courts, or by officers of the law. Of course the majority, at 
any time, may fix the bounds of allowable behavior with due 
regard to the social welfare, and may erect a standard of social- 
moral right and wrong; but, the morality of motives cannot be 
so determined. Also this criterion of the social demand may 
itself be reversed or modified by change of time and place and 
immediate condition; and the very terms Good and Evil are 
always of capricious significance. “Evils as they are termed are 
goods to the unjust, and only evils to the just, and goods are truly 
good to the good but evil to the evil.” The effect of conduct 
does not reliably reveal the real moral motive, for well-inten- 
tioned conduct may prove injurious and evil intentions may lead 
to benefits. Recently one of my former prisoners died after his 
twenty years of good service and behavior on the editorial staff 
of a leading metropolitan newspaper. When, as a prisoner, he 
was compelled to change his daily conduct he at once seized upon 
the educational advantages at hand to prepare for a notable 
criminal career. He never suffered any conscious revolution of 
motive but gradually and imperceptibly his inward intention, 
rated evil, faded out. Then, like an aeronaut in an unballasted 
balloon, he floated unconsciously into the higher social and so 
higher moral altitude. 
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None can gainsay Plato’s definition that, “he is good whose 
soul is good The virtuous principle is intellectual not 
emotional or voluntary It is knowledge that determines 
the will.’ If to this we add Aristotle’s criterion of virtue, that, 
“virtue is a habit accompanied with deliberate preference in the 
relative mean defined by reason as a prudent man defines,” we 
may accept Lord Bacon’s declaration that, “there is no man 
doeth wrong for the wrong’s sake but to purchase for himself a 
pleasure or profit.” In the depths of human action thus fathomed 
there seems to disappear any trace of intrinsic unrelated morality 
of conduct. 

It is, therefore, a principle of the newer penology that the 
state shall not judge the heart’s intentions, and not judging or 
knowing, shall not designedly trespass upon the mystical field 
of the soul’s moral relations; but, instead, shall remain devoted 
to the rational regulation of the prisoner’s conduct with sole 
regard to the public security. 


THE PURPOSE OF JUSTICE 


Having thus relinquished pursuit of mystic morality because 
it is deemed impossible correctly to estimate intrinsic moral 
quality, the pursuit of administrative justice is, for a similar 
reason, also withdrawn. Justice Fry, who firmly held to the 
doctrine of just punishment for crimes, admitted that the doctrine 
takes root “‘in the endeavor to find a fitness of pain to sin which 
the world does not satisfactorily supply,” and, in his dilemma, 
advocated that always the greatest conceivable injury of the 
various crimes should govern the amount of penalty. He would 
strike offenders hard enough to compensate the greatest possible 
evil and, so, fully recompense the lesser wrong. This is a vain 
random reach for justice disregardful of involved severity. 
Doubtless through all sentient being there exists an instinctive 
sense named or misnamed justice; but it has a movable interpre- 
tation according to the man and the circumstances: it is a chimera 
in whose name unfair may appear as fair and wrong take on the 
guise of right. “Divine equity gives to the greater more and to 
the inferior less (supposedly) in proportion to the nature of 
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each.” “Justice is always the distribution of natural equity 
among unequals,” but, what human intelligence is sufficient for 
these things? Our human equity and clemency, esteemed equi- 
table, must infract the strict rule of justice. Notwithstanding 
the world-wide similarity in terminology of crimes there is great 
dissimilarity of the penalties attached; and, within the discre- 
tionary margin of the laws, different magistrates and the same 
magistrate at different times fortuitously change the notion of 
desert and vary penalties. Casual circumstances and personal 
peculiarities and moods so affect the judgment of men as to pre- 
clude uniformity of rule or practice. And so different is the 
experience of imprisonment upon different prisoners—one’s pri- 
vation another’s privilege—that uniformity itself would subvert 
the intended equality. The blindfold image of justice is most 
appropriate, for it not only typifies the intended impartiality but 
also the impossibility for a correct adjustment of the scales. 

It is believed that the nearest possible approach to criminal 
justice is reached unsought—when ’tis left to nature; that “ac- 
cording to the natural order of things, the way of the trans- 


gressor is (already) hard;” and, that nature’s truest requital for 
every phase of morbidity—whether of the body, the mind, or 
the social status—is found in the necessary accompanying pains 
of the process of recovery. 


DETERRENCY 


Little reliance is had on the deterrent principle alone for 
restraint of crimes or regulation of the conduct and character of 
offenders. No doubt the experience of pain and pleasure pos- 
sesses a certain educational value, teaching what is profitable 
and the reverse; but fear is at best but the beginning of wisdom 
and fear always evidences and usually effects a reduced and in- 
constant mental condition. Welfare and adversity, antithetically 
related, supplement each other, but there is a wide difference of 
the mood and degree of stability when the one or the other is 
pursued. Avoiding adversity is as voyaging among reefs and 
breakers in fear of wreck, while pursuit of welfare is like follow- 
ing the charted ocean path voyaging wide at sea. Strong and 
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virtuous characters, well established, do not need and are rarely 
conscious of amenability to existing penal laws; weak characters 
easily get themselves enmeshed and stranded; the habitually way- 
ward are unmindful and disregardful of legal penalties; and the 
small ratio of all the criminals included in the class of deliberate 
and professional offenders brave penalties and derive zest there- 
from. 

The bulk of prisoners consists of those who are weak, habitu- 
ally wayward, and unreflective persons—who do not readily 
connect, in consciousness, a present infelicitous experience with 
its remoter cause and consequence. Certainty and celerity of 
detection and arrest or sudden confrontment with an immediate 
menacing force may call the halt; but such temporary deterrence 
cannot effect a permanent change of habitual tendency. 

Among the many thousands of this inconsiderate class of 
prisoners I have investigated none is now recalled to memory 
who, antecedent to his crime, took serious account of the possible 
consequences. And a habitual criminal, a fair type of his class, 
on his discharge remarked: “I mean now to quit, if J get on all 
right, but not because I am afraid of prison. I am a man who is 
never afraid.” Such men are no more hindered from crimes by 
the liability to be imprisoned, than railroad travelers are hindered 
from traveling because there are occasionally fatal railroad acci- 
dents. The professional class feels imprisonment to be accidental 
rather than naturally consequential. One, worrying over his im- 
prisonment because of its interference with his customary associa- 
tions and excitements, solemnly said: “This is a judgment on me 
for leaving my own line. So long as I kept steadily at the sneak 
line I was prospered, but when I tackled burglary my bad luck 
began.” 

Ineffective too, for deterrence, is the supposed disgrace of a 
criminal conviction and committal to prison. The generality of 
prisoners do not feel any disgrace. A certain tone of respecta- 
bility colors the prisoner’s conception of crime, which is partly 
a product of his knowledge of current commercial irregularities, 
corrupt partisan politics, frauds committed in high places with 
avoidance of convictions, and jubilant newspaper notices of 
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crimes and criminals. The very notoriety gained compensates 
and so shields the shallow characters from any painful feeling of 
disgrace. His insensibility and sangfroid are further ministered 
to by the effect of long-delayed trials and the character of the 
trial; illuminated newspaper detailed accounts of the prisoner's 
personal appearance and bearing; the gladiatorial show of the 
legal combat of which the prisoner forms the central figure; the 
artifice and insincerity of the defense; the excusing and even 
extolling address of the defending counsel; these together with 
the chummy attention of jail and court servitors, jail visitors, 
and salvation seekers, excite the prisoner’s self-importance—a 
new and gratifying consciousness perhaps—displacing the 
imaginary feeling of disgrace which the inexperienced onlooker 
himself seems to see. All this show has, too, an evil influence on 
the common observant crowd. Deterrence is also diminished or 
destroyed by the previous habitual associations of the average 
prisoner. In his accustomed haunts, arrests, police-court ar- 
raignment, station-house and jail confinement are jokingly men- 
tioned and often considered an interesting personal distinction. 
Even a color of the heroic tinges the habitué who has actually 
“done time.” 

Increased severities either of statutory penalties or conditions 
of imprisonment cannot evoke and entail a salutary deterrent 
influence. The history of criminal punishments, the world over, 
shows the most of crimes accompanying greatest severity and 
a diminishing volume as mitigation took place. Only transitory 
effects are produced by severities. The public sense as it becomes 
familiar rises, in due time, to the new conditions—automatically 
adjusts itself, thus neutralizing the intended effect. And mere 
severity of the prison régime reacts upon the prisoners with 
actual, if unconscious, brutalizing effect with diminishing con- 
sciousness of apparent discomfort. Beyond the possible tempo- 
rary stimulation of alternative pain and pleasure experiences, 
deterrent measures are disused and the deterrent principle itself 
is disesteemed. 
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ALTRUISM 


That phase of altruism which, in exercise, holds benevolence 
to others in subordination to self-interest is dominantly present 
in our prison system. This altruistic sentiment exists in the 
protective purpose of the law which establishes it, pervades the 
administrative polity in all its details, and gains impulse with 
its sympathetic reward in individual reclamations achieved. But 
in its active agency the principle is a rational characteristic, not 
a mere sentimentalism. It is devoted to prompt enduring wel- 
fare rather than passing enjoyments. The paramount object 
always in view is a collective benefit sought and wrought 
through the well-being of individuals, and the individual welfare 
through a better, adjustment to ordinary communal relations. 
In use and inculcation it is ego-altruism, for the personified 
state seeks her own advantage, and the prisoners pursue, whether 
voluntarily or compulsorily, their own advancement. The bene- 
fits are mutual—an increase of ultimate mutual abiding happi- 


ness. The principle of the New York law, as of the other laws 
patterned after it, notwithstanding their marring limitations, 
constitutes a radical change of spirit in criminal jurisprudence. 


A distinguished jurist has publicly declared that the change “is 
destined to change men’s habits of thought concerning crime 
and the attitude of society toward criminals; to rewrite from 
end to end every penal code in christendom; and to modify and 
ennoble the fundamental law of every state.” It is a change 
from a plane, where feeling sways, to the loftier realm and reign 
of wisdom. It is conceded that no human agency can operate 
quite free from emotional influence, but the emotions are always 
a dangerous element in law-making and governing. To this 
vitiating source is traced the undue severities of all time, and, 
also, the supersentimentality which now is, perhaps, the most 
serious menace of our prison system. The true is a restrained 
and rational altruism—a brooding beneficence, impartial, and 
ever striving to promote the interdependent collective and indi- 
vidual welfare subordinating, as needs be, transitory pleasure 
to the more permanent and the nobler good. 
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NOTE OF ATTITUDE 


The attitudinal relation of the state to our prison system is 
thus shown to be: negative as to any punitive intention; negative 
as to administering exact justice for its own sake; negative as 
to the expectation of deterrence by intimidation; neutral as to 
regulating the mystical individual moral relations of prisoners ; 
and a qualified attitude as to altruism. The state’s affirmative 
attitude will subsequently casually appear. 


CHANGED RELATION OF PRISONERS 


This better attitude on the part of the organized state effects 
also a corresponding change of the relation of offenders toward 
the state. The change is real, though, for a time, it may not be 
prized by the prisoners or noticed by the administering au- 
thorities. Formerly, the fundamental relation was antagonistic— 
necessarily so for, under the definite-sentence plan the ever- 
present desire for release must be opposed by the prison govern- 
ment until expiration of the prescribed period of time. Now, 
under the new form of prison sentence, the desires of both 
parties are in accord—the prisoner wants to go and the govern- 
ment wishes the same; but only upon certain conditions. Here 
contradiction is likely to arise, but it soon of itself disappears, 
as regards the majority of prisoners, and the remainder of them, 
when they discern the peaceabie fruits of the opposition, change 
to an accordance, which is often succeeded by a pleasing grati- 
tude. While an outside observer might never note this changed 
relation by any change in the general appearance it actually exists. 

It is essentially the principle, “community of interest,” which 
is the germinal basis of most of human concord. Its well-nigh 
magical effect is seen in states held in union under federal con- 
trol; civil divisions of states bound in fealty to each other and 
the state government; communities made orderly; family in- 
tegrity preserved ; and it is seen in enduring common friendships 
of individuals. The inner shrine of community of interest is of 
course self-interest but grown large enough to observe its out- 
ward dependence. Whenever self-interest is so wisely directed 
that self-indulgence is self-restrained in the interest of remoter 
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better benefits; when individual consciousness enlarges to “colo- 
nial consciousness;”’ when the principle of interdependency 
dawns, then is born that mutuality which is indestructible and 
socially most desirable. 

As to the “criminaloid” class distributed through communi- 
ties it is not expected that any striking demonstration or formal 
statistics shall soon reveal a decided change of attitude. But, 
with the certainty of cause and effect, improvement in tone 
and probity must occur in response to the new spirit of the 
criminal laws; the new purpose of the courts and court pro- 
cedure; and to the renovated, more rational state-prison system; 
for to effect such changes necessitates a change in the general 
public sentiment, at once the final arbiter and most powerful 
molding social force. 


AFFIRMATIVE PRINCIPLES 


Under the indeterminate sentence it is intended, either by 
restraints or reformations, that prisoners once committed to our 
prisons shall then and thereafter be permanently withdrawn from 


the ranks of offenders. And the inherent evils of imprison- 
ment are such that only genuine reformations can afford the 
intended protection. 


STANDARD AND CRITERION 


To accomplish such protective reformations it is necessary, 
preliminarily, to fix upon the standard of reformatory require- 
ment, to adopt the criterion, to organize and perfect the plan of 
procedure. The standard fixed is, simply, such habitual behavior, 
during actual and constructive custody, as fairly comports with 
the legitimate conduct of the orderly free social class to which 
the prisoner properly belongs in the community where he should 
and probably will dwell. The criterion of fitness for release is 
precisely the same performance subjected to tests while under 
prison tutelage by the merit and demerit marking system which 
somewhat modified in strenuousness and with addition of its 
monetary valuations is similar to the marking system of our 
National Military Academy; and tested, also, by proper super- 
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vision during a period of practical freedom while on parole. 
Both the standard and criterion must be somewhat pliant to meet 
the variant capacity of communities to absorb incongruent ele- 
ments and because each prisoner must be fitted for his appropriate 
industrial and social niche. 


THE DEFECTIVENESS OF PRISONERS 


It cannot too often-be stated that prisoners are of inferior 
class and that our prison system is intended for treatment of 
defectives. Passing now the somatic, psychic, and other anthro- 
pological data at hand in support of the above statement; 
premising that the defectiveness is of the bodily substance and 
form; in the mental capacity and its irregularity; and in emo- 
tional perversity, the aggregate of which in any large company 
of miscellaneous prisoners is always in excess of the defective- 
ness of the same number of free inhabitants, the inferiority of 
prisoners may, for the present convenience, be generalized under 
three divisions as follows: 

1. Those who, in childhood and adolescence, are apparently 
normal, but closely scanned reveal peculiarities which resulting 
in pernicious habits and crimes develop later into some phase 
and degree of dementia. 

2. Those clearly defective but with considerable normal 
mental power preserved. The mental defect is specific, in some 
one particular, such as the logical faculty. For instance, they 
are unable to master arithmetical examples which others of 
similar general intelligence easily grasp—they are deficient in 
judgment rather than depraved. At every trying crisis of life 
they are sure to “go wrong.” 

3. Those possessed of all the usual faculties except the regu- 
lative one which is out of gear—not absent but disconnected 
and unavailable. 

At the Elmira Reformatory when such inquiries were most 
searchingly made, it was discovered that out of the total inferior 
mass, numbering fifteen hundred men, five hundred of them 
were so very defective that they were temporarily withdrawn 
from the regular reformatory routine and were subjected to 
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special renovating and stimulating treatment in order to bring 
them up to the standard of regular training. 

Viewed en masse, prisoners are characterless, they lack 
positiveness, are without an inward dominant purpose. They 
are unduly influenced by instant, trivial circumstances, or by 
hidden transient impulses. The most dangerous, therefore 
interesting, sane young prisoner I have ever known, abnormally 
cunning, well illustrates this ungeared characteristic. He said: 
“I know, sometimes, I am what you cali good and then again 
bad. In my good moods I am ashamed that I was ever bad; and 
equally in the bad mood I am ashamed of ever being good.” His 
alternate self-disapprobation had no content of intellectual 
stability or moral responsibility. Although he was only eighteen 
years old, he was by heredity and habit a confirmed and desperate 
criminal. Fortunately he died while imprisoned. 

Morbidity of body, mind, or the moral sense diminishes indi- 
vidual industrial efficiency and in turn narrows opportunity; 
leading on to indolence, privations, dissipation, and crimes. The 
source is held to be in physiological defects; the declaration of 
Ribot and other eminent psychologists is credited as true that: 
“The character is but the psychological expression of a certain 
organized body drawing from it its peculiar coloring, its special 
tone, its relative permanence.” The nature and the habit of 
living matter must exert so powerful influence upon volition 
that the conception of the individual will dominating and un- 
affected by constituents and conditions of the total personality 
is deemed no longer tenable. On the contrary it is confidently 
believed that, quite independent of the immediate conscious 
choice and will of the prisoner, agencies foreign to himself may 
be made effective to change his character; that the material 
living substance of being is malleable under the simultaneous 
reciprocate play of scientifically directed bodily and mental exer- 
cises ; and that the agencies are irresistible. 

The doctrine of the interaction of body and mind is so well 
established and altogether reasonable that there is no need here 
to guard against a fancied materialistic tendency. Rather there 
is occasion to guard against too fanciful idealism. There may 
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be a grain of truth in the remark of George Eliot: “In propor- 
tion as the thoughts of men are removed from the earth in which 
they live to an invisible world they are led to neglect their 
duty to each other.” Dr. E. H. Hartwell says: “Bodily actions 
demand our first consideration since without them mental power, 
artistic feeling, and spiritual insight cannot be made to answer 
any earthly purpose.” To this extent the principle of determin- 
ism is espoused; and unhesitatingly, alleged free will is invaded. 


By rational procedure the social in place of anti-social tendencies 


are trained and made dominant. Thus the man is redeemed. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


The original and preferable principle for organizing our re- 
formatories is that of local-centralism. The state legislative 
control should be limited to a broadly outlined enabling act in 
harmony, of course, with the general state penological policy, 
but leaving much freedom of initiative to the local institutional 
authority—the board of managers. This local authority, in turn, 
had best limit its functions to fixing, changing, and supervising 
the administrative polity, leaving the immediate executive man- 
agement to the resident chief officer—the prison governor. The 
governing principle of a reformatory must needs be, within 
certain constituted rights, of monarchial type, but exercised 
with much discretionary flexibility; approximately as a com- 
munity under martial law, where both civic and military functions 
obtain. Such a blend is practicable and useful; indeed it is 
requisite. 

It is important that the subordinate staff shall remain sub- 
ordinate; that each officer and employee shall confine his 
reformative activity to his own assigned specific duties. The 
chiefs of the several departments may properly constitute a coterie 
for the study of prison science, for consultations and advis- 
ings, but they should each act entirely within his own particular 
sphere and under authoritative direction. And the rank and file 
of the staff should remain as the soldier, and never independently 
assume the role of the reformer. No outside training school 
for prison officers can ever supply a suitable reformatory prison 
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staff. Both the selection and training of assistants is best when 
controlled by the governing head of each reformatory. The 
civil-service system wards off some improper demands for 
appointments but at the same time restricts the range of selection 
and hinders prompt sifting-out of the unfit. Its serviceableness, 
however, preponderates. 

So delicate and easily disturbed is the generative reformative 
process that outsiders—the would-be special philanthropists, pro- 
fessional religious revivalists, advertising salvationists—should 
generally be excluded; or if at all admitted to any participation, 
their ministrations should, under the direction of the governor, 
be made to fit into the established culture course. Even a resident 
official chaplain may inadvertently interfere with the germination 
of reformations. I have found the resident chaplain to be less 
desirable for religious ministrations than an itinerant service. 
One mind, and that the mind of the resident reformatory gov- 
ernor, must have and hold and yield every operating agency— 
impel, steady, and direct the whole and every item of the pro- 
cedure. Such completeness of control requires an exacting and 
strenuous disciplinary régime which for effectiveness must in- 
clude the principle and exercise of coercion. 

A majority of prisoners instinctively respond to the inherent 
persuasion of the combined agencies; and of those who do not 
a majority readily respond to the moral coerciveness of the 
agencies. Some, only a small ratio, do not respond at first, except 
to some form of corporal coercion—some bodily inconvenience 
and discomfort. These, the irresponsive, who, for the good of 
the prison community and for the public safety most need refor- 
mation, should not be neglected nor relegated to incorrigibility 
until every possible effort has unavailingly been made for their 
recovery. The advantages proffered are, naturally, not appre- 
ciated until availed of and enjoyed. Some cannot adopt and 
carry into execution measures calculated for their own good 
without the intervention of coercion. Adjustment to environ- 
ment, even if it is compulsory, leads from the avoidance of bodily 
risks to the avoidance of social risks and thus to non-criminal 
habits, which, when duly formed, no longer need the prop of 
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compulsion. “Compulsion first, then the sense of duty, auto- 
matic, the connection expanding into kriowledge of ethical habit, 
then the habit creating conviction, then relations, then the capacity 
for general ideas.” Thus coercion is often of initial indispen- 
sable educational value. Not infrequently prisoners who were 
assisted out of a stalled condition by means of an applied physical 
shock have expressed to the managers their grateful acknowledg- 
ments therefor. Many such prisoners who without the physical 
treatment would have remained long in the ranks of the incor- 
rigible have, after the simple treatment, developed well and 
ultimately established themselves in the confidence of their com- 
munity as reliable, useful inhabitants. 

There should be within the reformatory course a reserve of 
penological surgery similar in beneficent design and in scientific 
use to the minor surgery of the healing art of medicine. 


THE PROCEDURE 
THE MECHANISM OF MEANS AND MOTIVES 

Efficiency of the reformatory procedure depends on complete- 
ness of its mechanism composed of means and motives; on the 
force, balance, and skill with which the means and motives are 
brought to bear upon the mass, the groups, and the individual 
prisoners; and not a little on the pervading tone of the reforma- 
tory establishment. A mere enumeration of means and motives 
of the mechanism is, briefly, as follows: 

1. The material structural establishment itself. This should 
be salubriously situated and, preferably, in a suburban locality. 
The general plan and arrangements should be that of the “Au- 
burn” Prison System plan but modified and modernized as at 
the Elmira Reformatory; and 10 per cent. of the cells might 
well be constructed like those in the Pennsylvania System struc- 
tures. The whole should be supplied with suitable modern 
sanitary appliances and with abundance of natural and artificial 
light. 

2. Clothing for the prisoners, not degradingly distinctive but 
uniform, yet fitly representing the respective grades or standing 
of the prisoners. Similarly as to the supply of bedding which, 
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with rare exceptions, should include sheets and pillow slips. For 
the sake of health, self-respect, and the cultural influence of the 
general appearance, scrupulous cleanliness should be maintained 
and the prisoners kept appropriately groomed. 

3. A liberal prison dietary designed to promote vigor. Dep- 
rivation of food, by a general regulation, for a penal purpose, 
is deprecated ; and is a practice only tolerable in very exceptional 
instances as a tentative prison disciplinary measure. On the 
other hand, the giving of food privileges for favor or in return 
for some special serviceableness rendered to the prison authori- 
ties is unadvisable and usually becomes a troublesome precedent. 
More variety, better quality and service of foods for the higher 
grades of prisoners is serviceably allowable even to the extent of 
the ad Ja carte method, whenever the prisoners, under the wage 
system, have the requisite credit balance for such expenditure. 
Also, for some of the very lowest intractable prisoners, a special, 
scientifically adjusted dietary, with reference to the constituent 
nutritive quality, and as to quantities and manner of serving, 
may be used to lay a foundation for their improvement otherwise 
unattainable. 

4. All the modern appliances for scientific physical culture: a 
gymnasium completely equipped with baths and apparatus; and 
facilities for field athletics. On their first admission to the 
reformatory all are assigned to the gymnasium to be examined, 
renovated, and quickened ; the more defective of them are longer 
detained, and the decadents are held under this physical treat- 
ment until the intended effect is accomplished. When the popula- 
tion of the Elmira Reformatory was 1,400, the daily attendance 
at the gymnasium averaged 429. 

5. Facilities for special manual training sufficient for about 
one-third of the resident population. The aim is to aid educa- 
tional advancement in the trades and school of letters. This 
special manual training, which at Elmira reformatory included, 
at one time, five hundred of the prisoners, the training given in 
addition to other exercises in other departments covered me- 
chanical and freehand drawing; sloyd in wood and metals; 
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cardboard constructive form work; clay modeling; cabinet mak- 
ing; chipping and filing; and iron molding. 

6. Trades instruction based on the needs and capacities of 
individual prisoners, conducted to a standard of perfect work and 
speed performance that insures the usual wage value to their 
services. When there are a thousand or more prisoners confined, 
thirty-six trades and branches of trades may be usefully taught. 

7. A regimental military organization of the prisoners with 
a band of music, swords for officers, and dummy guns for the 
rank and file of prisoners. The military membership should in- 
clude all the ablebodied prisoners and all available citizens of the 
employees. The regular army tactics, drill, and daily dress 
parade should be observed. 

8. School of letters with a curriculum that reaches from an 
adaptation of the kindergarten, and an elementary class in the 
English language for foreigners unacquainted with it, through 
various school grades up to the usual high-school course; and, 
in addition, special classes in college subjects and, limitedly, a 
popular lecture course touching biography, history, literature, 
ethics with somewhat of science and philosophy. 

9g. A well-selected library for circulation, consultation, and, 


under proper supervision, for occasional semi-social use. The 
reading-room may be made available for worthy and apprecia- 


tive prisoners. 

10. The weekly institutional newspaper, in lieu of all outside 
newspapers, edited and printed by the prisoners under due censor- 
ship. 

11. Recreating and diverting entertainments for the mass of 
the population, provided in the great auditorium; not any vaude- 
ville nor minstrel shows, but of such a class as the middle cultured 
people of a community would enjoy; stereoptical instructive 
exhibitions and explanations, vocal and instrumental musical 
occasions, and use of elocutionary, recitatory, and oratorical 
notables for inspiration and uplift. 

12. Religious opportunities, optional, adapted to the heredi- 
tary, habitual and preferable denominational predilection of the 
individual prisoners. 
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13. Definitely planned, delicately directed, refreshing, emo- 
tional rare occasions; not summoned, primarily, for either in- 
struction, diversion, nor, specifically, for a common religious 
impression—but, figuratively, for a kind of irrigation. As a 
descending mountain torrent may irrigate and fertilize an arid 
plain, scour out the new channels, and change even the physical 
aspect, so emotional excitation may inundate the human person- 
ality with dangerous and deforming effect if misdirected; but 
when skilfully handled it may work salutary changes in con- 
sciousness, in character, and in that which is commonly thought 
to be the Will. Esthetic delight verges on and enkindles the 
ethical sense, and ethical admiration tends to worthy adoration. 
The arts, which in essence are the external expression of the idea 
—the revelation of the reality—have too exclusively remained 
the heritage of the wealthy and wise, must ultimately fulfil their 
God-given design—ennoblement of the common people. “We 
shall come upon the great canon—‘art for man’s sake’ instead of 
the little canon ‘art for art’s sake.’” I have sufficiently experi- 
mented with music, pictures, and the drama, in aid of our rational 
reformatory endeavors, to affirm confidently that art may become 
an effective means in the scheme for reformations. 

In addition to the foregoing items the prisoners are constantly 
under pressure of intense motives that bear directly upon the 
mind. The indeterminateness of the sentence breeds discontent, 
broods purposefulness, and prompts to new exertion. Captivity, 
always irksome, is now increasingly so because of the uncertainty 
of its duration; because the duty and responsibility of shorten- 
ing it and of modifying any undesirable present condition of it 
devolves upon the prisoner himself, and, again, by the active 
exactions of the standard and criterion to which he must attain. 

Naturally these circumstances serve to arouse and rivet the 
attention upon the many matters of the daily conduct which so 
affects the rate of progress toward the coveted release. Such 
vigilance, so devoted, supplies a motive equivalent to that of the 
fixed idea. Then the vicissitudes of the daily experience incite 
to prudence; and the practice of prudence educates the under- 
standing. Enlightenment thus acquired opens to view the attract- 
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ive vista where truth and fairness dwell. Habitual careful 
attention with accompanying expectancy and appropriate exertion 
and resultant clarified vision constitute a habitus not consistent 
with criminal tendencies. 


BALANCE, SKILL, AND TONE 


At present, owing to absence of exact knowledge of the 
modes of the mutual dependence of mind and body, it is not 
possible to wield, with perfect balance, the contingent means and 
motives, nor accurately adjust the operation of the scheduled 
elements of the joint composition—the total mechanism. But 
the fact of interdependence is so well established and so much of 
the method has been learned from experiment that the principles 
of mental physiology or physiological psychology should be 
applied in the reformatory procedure. It is uniformly conceded 
that the nervous system, concentered in the brain, is the organ or 
instrument of the mind; that the mind is a real being which can 
be acted upon by the brain and which can act in the body through 
the brain. For the sake of the authority and simplicity of state- 


ment of this elementary biological truth I quote from Professor 
Ladd as follows: 


The mind behaves as it does because of the constitution and behavior 
of the molecules of the brain; and the brains behave as they do behave 
because of the nature and activities of the mind. Each acts in view of the 
other. The action of each accounts for the other The physical 
process consists in the action of the appropriate modes of physical energy 
upon the nervous and end-apparatus of sense, .. . . brought to bear through 
mechanical contrivances carrying impulses to the mind. And _ psychical 
energies are transmuted into physiological processes—a nerve commotion 
within the nervous system thence propagated along the tracks and diffusing 


over the various areas of the nervous system. 


This brief statement of the dual human constitution, the 
condition of whose changeable and changing elements at any 
time so determines conduct, points to the possibility and so to 
the duty of effecting salutary alterations in the personality of 
prisoners by means of skilfully directed exercises of mind and 
body in harmonious mutual conjunction. If there exists a 
spiritual reality, neither brain nor mind, which manifests itself 
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in both, it is beyond our ken and the fact need not divert or 
hinder from rational efforts. For surely the best expression of 
such a force must be had when the mind and body are best condi- 
tioned. Doubtless changes of personality are easier accomplished 
in the period of childhood and youth, but throughout the entire 
conscious life of a man there is no period when the citadel of 
the personality may not be taken by suitable siege. 

A skilful, successful siege, while it encompasses the mass, 
must also reach to the groups and individual prisoners minister- 
ing with much particularity. This is practicable, even with the 
largest prison population. It is observed that the police prefec- 
ture of a municipality may know and influence the conduct of 
every inhabitant; that the “organization” of a political party 
knows the distinctive character of each elector and the agency 
effective to influence his political action; that at our National 
Military Academy the marking system reveals the idiosyncrasy 
of each cadet and is reliable data for forecasting his career. In 
like manner the governing authority of a reformatory may and 
should haye knowledge of each prisoner and, definitely, the use 
and effect of agencies directed for his advancement. 

Such particularity is facilitated by group formations, great 
and small, composed of prisoners whose similar characteristics 
permit their treatment in group connection. In order to meet 
the several similarities the groups will form and reform and 
change kaleidoscopically, but always with prescribed order and 
precision of selections, so that in the round of groupings the 
special needs of each are duly treated. Fully a hundred such 
groups existed at the Elmira Reformatory within a general 
prison population of fifteen hundred, and the individualism helped 
to solidify and at the same time steady the mass to stand the 
necessary strain of the effective disciplinary régime then in vogue. 

The words “necessary strain” are used advisedly. Stringency 
and strenuosity are indispensable principles of administration. 
Lax, superficial, or perfunctory administration easily transmutes 
the intended reformatory into a damaging instrument producing 
deformities instead. Strictness and strenuousness serve also 


to counteract any possible injurious attractiveness of the unusual 
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cultural opportunities and privileges the reformatory system in- 
volves. Not only a solidifying and steadying effect is wrought, 
but at the same time the irresponsive prisoners are sifted out and 
settled to their appropriate place. 

Every separate reformatory institution has its own particular 
tone, derived originally from the central controlling individual, 
fed, fanned, and reflexively disseminated. This institutional tone 
is an impalpable something which, like the consensus of a public 
opinion, is always a powerful determining factor. As the hun- 
dred instrumentists of a great orchestra reach their highest 
excellence by inspiration of their leader so the most effective 
reformatory work must have its tone of inspiration. It is the 
product of a quality rather than of external influences. Important 
as it is that the governing head should do and say the wisest 
things, it is of vastly more importance that he possess within 
himself the manly qualities and glowing interest which, when 
generally communicated, insure the best success. Such inward- 
ness is self-propagative. 

With the utmost of confidence in the category of principles 
arrayed, and supplied with the completest reformatory mechan- 
ism, yet, when confronted with the duty to effect reformations, 
so lofty and complex is the problem, so delicate are the processes, 
and so much is the skill required, that it is not surprising if in- 
credulity should arise. But when the problem is resolved into 
two essential elements it seems more simple. These elements 
are the formation of desirable habitudes, and development of 
individual economic efficiency. 


HABIT 

The only useful knowledge we can have of the springs of 
character is to be derived from intelligent observation and true 
interpretation of the customary behavior. That every individual 
has characteristics fixed in his innate constitution or nature—a 
certain temperament and natural tendencies—cannot be denied. 
But external circumstances have already somewhat modified 
the original characteristics; and none can name the limit of 
further possible modifications to be effected by different circum- 
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stances and very different customary conduct. While the force 
of the original nature should not be utterly disregarded, and 
some regard must be had to the influence of exceptional flowering 
reason, new dominating tendencies like an acquired or second 
nature may be created. 

Nature—custom—reason: the greatest of these is custom. 
Criminal behavior may but express a want of regulated channels 
for the flow of vital force or lack of force. As the stagnant 
pools of a barren rivulet exhale malaria, and, as the freshet 
serves to spread pollution, so a low rate of vitality may account 
for vagrant impulses, and, when under even normal pressure, 
insufficiency or irregularity of ducts of habit may produce per- 
nicious conduct. Habit is formed by practice. By practice new 
nervous paths are made and connected. Movements of body and 
mind become more and more under conscious direction of the 
subject—from mere automatism through various stages until 
permanent change is wrought. Repeated efforts and movements 
which tend to produce right habits and, at the same time, disuse 
of every unsuitable activity may become so fixed in the constitu- 
tion that when any spring of action is touched, desirable action 
will follow and with reasonable certainty of result as a conse- 
quence of collaborated forces of mind and body. The degree of 
perfection of habit may be fairly estimated by the promptness 
and uniformity of the action responsive to the stimulus. 

A signally distinguishing characteristic of the American Re- 
formatory Prison System is the importance attached and the 
attention given to methodical treatment of the material organism 
for renovation—mayhap a little of refining effect and adjust- 
ment of sense to mind. Such physical training is believed to be a 
rational basal principle of reformatory procedure. 


ECONOMICS 


Another distinguishing feature, still more important because 
it is the germinal, all-embracing principle from which every 
progress proceeds, is the use of the economic motive and training 
to thriftiness. This principle which is inherent in human nature 
and in the nature of things, plainly written in history, manifest 
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in current affairs, present in every normal consciousness, the 
ground principle so long obscured from our educational systems 
and religious observances by reason of mediaevalism and insti- 
tutionalism, so blurred in our common life by excess and artifice, 
so misused in prison labor systems, is now rallied for its appro- 
priate use in the scheme for reforming prisoners. 

Successful legitimate industrial performance involves native 
or acquired capacity and disposition for useful work. This in 
turn demands such development of physical energy that exertion 
is pleasurable or not painful; it requires a degree of mechanical 
and mental integrity which verges on morality and, indeed, is 
of the same essential quality; there must be sufficient dexterity 
for competitions, and stability equivalent to reliability that insures 
a commercial value to the services. It is the observation of 
experience that such an effect can be produced by industrial train- 
ing; and, moreover, the possession of means, produced by exer- 
cise of the honest qualities made necessary to successful labor, 
conveys to the workmen a stimulus as of achievement, the 
ennoblement of proprietorship, and suggests some sense of 
solidarity of interests which prompts to prudence, thence to 
proper fraternity of feeling and conduct. After such a course 
of training and actual achievement, when the prisoner is sent out, 
on conditional release, to the situation arranged for him, 
possessed of his self-earned outfit of clothing, tools, and money, 
having left behind a margin of his savings to be added to from 
time to time or drawn upon to meet exigencies ; after his sustained 
test on parole under the common circumstances of free inhab- 
itancy, is he not, ordinarily, entitled to reasonable confidence that 
he will live and remain within the requirements of the laws? 

The formation of such a new social habitude is an educational, 
therefore a gradual, process which requires time as well as 
practice. Whatever of real value may attend the preaching of 
disinterested benevolence to the outside general inhabitants, it is, 
as an independent agency, of little use for a community of 
common convicts. Such of them as might be moved by such an 
appeal are, usually, scarcely normal, and their responsive benevo- 
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lent acts are likely to be injurious. Fellow-feeling for comrades 
may prompt to crimes, collusions, and public disorder. 

The same may, properly, be said of prescriptive moral max- 
ims, generally, and of the possible effects of personal entreaty. 
Also effort, such as is commonly made to induce a habit of moral 
introspection, is believed to be a mistaken policy. The state 
standard of practical reformations is not the product of inward 
moral contrition; more naturally contrition is consequent on 
reformation. When reformation is accomplished contrition is 
useless and often harmful. It was deemed not an encouraging 
indication when, as occasionally happened, a prisoner on his ad- 
mission to the reformatory, answering interrogatories, flippantly 
said: “I am going to reform; not encouraging, because it 
showed no real purpose or some vague diverting notion of ref- 
ormation quite aside from the real thing. The most hopeful 
response was felt to be when a desire was expressed or felt to 
learn some trade or income-giving occupation. 

Moral suasion and religion are recognized as reformative 
agencies in our prison system, but no particular niche is pre- 
scribed for them such as is assigned to other agencies. Moral 
tone and the religious consciousness are a flavoring quality im- 
mediately penetrative. It is a savory attribute inherent in and 
emanative from the humblest as the noblest effort and exercise 
intended for any betterment. 


CONCLUSION 


Neither punishment nor precept nor both combined consti- 
tute the main reliance; but, instead, education by practice—edu- 
cation of the whole man, his capacity, his habits, and tastes, by a 
rational procedure whose central motive and law of development 


is found in the industrial economies. 

This is a reversal of the usual contemplative order of effort 
for reformations—the building of character from the top down, 
to the modern method which builds from the bottom upward, 
and the substratum of the structure rests on work. 

This better order of procedure is in accord with the method 
of human development foreshadowed by the allegorical scriptural 
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Eden episode; and it does not preclude the highest aim and 
attainment. The far-reaching reformatory possibilities of work 
are admirably pointed out by Professor Drummond. I quote: 


Work is an incarnation of the unseen. In this loom man’s soul is 
made. There is a subtle machinery behind it all, working while he is 
working, making or unmaking the unseen in him. Integrity, thoroughness, 
honesty, accuracy, conscientiousness, faithfulness, patience—these unseen 
things which complete a soul are woven into the work. Apart from work 
these things are not. As the conductor leads into our nerves the invisible 
force, so work conducts into our spirit all high forces of character, all 
essential qualities of life, truth in the inward parts. Ledgers and lexicons, 
business letters, domestic duties, striking of bargains, writing of examina 
tions, handling of tools—these are the conductors of the Eternal! So much 
so that without them there is no Eternal. No man dreams integrity, 
accuracy, and so on. These things require their wire as much as electricity 
The spiritual fluids and the electric fluids are under the same law; and 
messages of grace come along the lines of honest work to the soul, like 


the invisible message along the telegraph wires. 


The principles of the American Reformatory Prison System 
as here set forth are as yet incompletely practiced; but, more 
and more, men are learning that the eternal verities are within 
the acts and incidents of the daily life, that the public safety 


hinges upon a proper adjustment of individual and collective 
relativeness, and that the fulcrum of leverage is economic 
efficiency. This better view is fraught with promise for better 
public protection by means of rational reformation of offenders. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE! 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


THE PRESENT FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR WAGE-EARNERS 
The “industrial insurance” forms are of chief interest in 
this article. Industrial insurance in this connection means a 
system of weekly premium insurance, under which the agent 
solicits business, writes applications, collects premiums, takes 
proof of death, and pays claims at the house of the workingman. 
It is the method most popular in this country with persons of 
small means, because it fits in with the weekly reception of wages, 
requires apparently the least sacrifice, does not call the working- 
man away from his occupation, and offers absolutely safe 
guaranty that the insurance will be paid in case of death. By 
taking the published rates of some of the leading companies we 
can form the best judgment possible of the present situation. 
INFANTILE TABLE 


WEEKLY PREMIUM 3 CENTS—PREMIUMS CEASE AT AGE 75 


Ace Next Brrrapay WHEN Po icy Is Issurp 
Benerit Ir Poticy Has 
BEEN IN FoRCE FOR 


Less than 6 months _ $ 7 |$ 10 |$ 12 |$ 14 
More than 6 months but less than | 

I year 
One year | 20 
Two years — 
Three years — 
Four years.... 35 
Five years... 
Six years 66 
Seven years 90 
Eight years 114 


This article is designed to supplement the writer’s Industrial Insurance in 
the United States, chap. vi, and especially articles in American Journal of 
Sociology in 1907-8. I desire to mention Industrial Life Insurance, Its His- 
tory, Statistics, and Plans, published by the Spectator Company, New York. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the Prudential Company have 


furnished new materials. 
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| 7 | 8 1] 9 
$ 17 | $21 | $33 | $45 
| 
35 | 42 66 | 
42 | 66 9° | 93 
66 go 96 
go 990 | 
102 | 
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Infantile whole life-—The Metropolitan table offers indem- 
nity in case of death of a child when the age at next birthday 
is two to nine years. No premium greater than 5 cents weekly 
is taken. The amount payable increases with the time the policy 
has been in force, from under six months up to eight years. 


INFANTILE WHOLE LIFE 
Payment of Premium ceases on first anniversary of date of issue after insured reaches 
age 74 
Amount payable provided death occur after Policy has been in force for the following 
periods, for a weekly premium of 5c. 
No premium greater than 5c. will be taken 


| | | 
5 | 6 
Years Years | Years 


Age Next | Under 6 6 I ie = 
Birthday | Months | Months; Year Years | Years | 


IIo 
150 | 
180 | 


12.50 40° 48 
17. 48 
58 
79 | 
| 
150 | 
160 


+ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


birthday, the amount of benefit payable depends upon the length of time the policy has been in force. 
Thus, if a child is five years of age next birthday when the policy is issued, and the policy remains 
in force three years, the insurance for a weekly premium of five cents will be $110. After the policy has 
been in force four years the insurance will be $150, and after it has been in force five years it will provide 
for a payment of $175 at death. By this time, however, the child will be ten years old next birthday, and 
thereafter the amount of insurance will remain at $175. No further premiums payable after insured 
reaches age seventy-five. 


LIMIT OF INSURANCE 


In no case will any policy be written for a greater amount of insurance than set 
forth in the following table, nor will any policy be written which together with any 
other insurance then in force, in this or any other company, would make the total 
amount of insurance in force exceed the amounts stated in this table: 


Age Next Limit of Limit of Age Next Limit of Age Next Limit of 
Birthday Insurance Birthday Insurance Birthday Insurance Birthday Insurance 
2 $140 12 $380 
168 13 460 
200 14 520 
240 15 520 
300 16 520 


In some cases, after a five-cent infantile policy has been in force for some time, 
a three-cent additional policy may be written, or two three-cent policies may be written 
in some cases, but the above rule as to the limit of amount of insurance must be rigidly 
followed. 
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ng- 4 150 
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| | 
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we | 150 155 | 
Explanation of the infantile table-—When the person to be insured is less than ten years of age next 
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Adult whole life-——Under this plan the payment of premium 
ceases on first anniversary of date of issue after insured reaches 
age seventy-four. One-half only of amounts of policy are pay- 
able if death occurs within six calendar months from date of 
policy, and the full amount if death occurs thereafter. The 
table shows the benefits and weekly premiums for age from ten 
to seventy years. 


ADULT WHOLE LIFE 
INDUSTRIAL 
Payment of Premium ceases on first anniversary of date of issue after insured reaches 
age 74 
One-hal} only of amounts as below payable if death occur within six calendar months 
from date of Policy, and the /ull amount if death occur thereafter 


BENEFITS PAYABLE FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEKLY PREMIUMS 


Ace Next 
BIRTHDAY 


ow 


OF KF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$918 
891 |$q90 
960 

93° 

goo 

88o | 

860 

$30 

| 810 
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OK 
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79° 
760 
740 
720 
700 | 
| 6380 
| 660 
630 


Ou 
ww W 
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| 
| 
104 20 25¢ 40 4x" SOC ssc 
Ic 1$1 
11 | 1 $290 | 
12 I 280 | | 
13 tle $405 
14 fm | 260 | 390 |$520 
1s | I | 250 375 500 | | | | } 
16 | 1 240 | 36 480 | 
17 | 196 | 232 | 348 | 464 |$580 | 
18 | 1 224 | 336 | 448 | 560 |$672 } } 
19 I | 216 | 324 | 432 | 540 | 648 |$756 | } 
630 | 735 {$840 
| 612 | 714 | 816 
594 693 | 792 $1,089) $1,188 ‘ 
576 | 672 | 768 1,056} 1,152 
555 | O51 744 1,023} 1,110 
540 | 630 | 720 990} 1,050 
528 | 616 | 704 968} 1,056 
| S50 172 255 344 602 O88 940 1,032 
832 166 249 232 495 sS1 | 664 QI2 990 
i) 81 162 | 243 324 486 567 | 648 8gq1 972 
474 | 553 | 632 | 711 860 948 
456 | 532 | 608 | 684 836 gi2 
444 | 518 | 592 | 666 814 8385 
| 432 | 504 | 576 | 648 792 864 
420 | 490 | 560 | 630 770 840 
408 | 476 | 544 | 612 745) = SEO 
3960 | 402 | 525 | 504 726 792 
378 | 441 | 504 | 567 693} 750 
366 | 427 | 488 | 549 | O10 | 671 732 
354 | 413 | 472 | 531% | 599 | 649 708 I 
a 57 114 17! 225 235 342 399 450 513 570 | 627 634 I 
|} §5 | 110} 165 | 220} 275 | 330 | 385 | 440 | 495 | 550 | 605 660 
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ADULT WHOLE LIFE—Continued 


BENEFITS PAYABLE FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEKLY Premiums 
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ADULT 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
INDUSTRIAL * 
Matures as an Endowment 20 years from date of issue 
/} only of amounts as below payable if death occur within six calendar months 
from date of Policy, and the jull amount if death occur thereafter 


BENEFITS PAYABLE FOR THE Fo.LOwInc WEEKLY PREMIUMS 
AGE NEXT 
BIRTHDAY 


| 


wm 


* Metropolitan form. 


Za — 
sc 10€ 15¢ 20C 25¢ 3x 50C 
42 $53 $106 $636 
42 51 102 612 4 
14 49 95 I 196 j 555 
45 47 94 I 155 5604 
at 45 go I 150 | 540 
$7 43 350 189 172 510 
18 42 84 120 168 | 504 
10 40 50 120 160 | 450 
18 456 
432 
2 35 420 
<2 03 390 
41 372 
30 300 
08 336 
$7 97 324 
eS 75 300 
264 288 
( 22 14 66 83 | 110 | 132 | 154 170 | 195 | mom | 242 204 
61 21 42 03 84 | 105 | 1260 | 147 | 108 | 189 a |} 231 252 
2 20 40 60 80 | 100 | 120 | 140] 160] 180 |} 220 240 
63 i8 36 54 72 go | 108 | 126 | 144 | 162 | 18c 198 216 
64 17 34 SI 65 $5 | 102 | 119 | 136 | 153 | 170 187 204 
( 10 32 8 64 350 90 112 128 144 160 170 192 
14 28 42 50 354 9d 112 | 120 140 154 1638 
67 13 26 39 52 65 78 gI 104 | 117 | 130 143 150 
6s 12 24 30 48 , 60 72 84 96 105 120 132 144 
¢ fe) 20 30 40 50° 60 70 | go | 100 110 120 
~ 0 18 27 36 45 54 63] 72] 81 90 99 108 
sc TOC } 25c¢ 35c¢ 40c 45c 
Ic $47 $o | $188 | $235 
I 46 9 | 184} 230 | $276 
12 | 46 9 | 184 | 230] 276 
13 46 9 | 184 230 270 | 
14 45 9 | 180 225 | 270 | $315 | $360 ' 
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ADULT 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT—Continued 


BENEFITS PAYABLE FOR THE FoLLowinGc WEEKLY PREMIUMS 
Acre NEXT 
BIRTHDAY 
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15 | 45 go | 135 | 180 225 | 270] 315 | 390] 
16 } 45 | 90 | 135 | 180} 225 | 270 | 315 | 360] 
17 44 | 88 |} 132 176 22 264 | 308 | 352 | $396 | $44 
18 44 | 88 | 132 170 220 264 | 308 | 352 306 44 
19 43 | 86 | 129 172 215 258 301 344 387 430 
13 86 | 129 172 215 | 2 43 
43 | 86 129 | 172 | 215] 2 430 
43 86 | 129 172 215 | 2 430 
42 | 84 | 126 168 210 2 420 
42 | 84 | 126 168 210} 2 | 420 
42 | 84 | 126 168 210 2 420 
42, | 84 | 126 168 | 210] 2 42 
ar | 82 | 123} 164 | 205] 246] 287) 41 
i | 4t | 82 123 164 205 246 | 287 328 |} 369 | 41 
41 | 82 123 164 | 205 246 | 287 | 325 369 410 
| | 
° | 4! 82 123 164 | 205 | 246 | 287 | 328 | 369 410 
I | 41 82 123, | 164 205 | 246 287 | 328 | 369] 410 
2 | 40 80 | 120 160 | 200 240 280 320 | 360 400 
3 | 4° | 80 120 160 | 200 240 | 280 | 320] 360| 400 : 
4 | 40 | 80 120 160 200 240 280 | 320 | 300 400 
5 aa ae 120 160 | 200 240 280 | 320] 360] 400 
| .| 39 | 78 117 156 | 195 | 234 273 312 351 | 390 
37 | 156 | 195] 234] 273] 312] 35% | 390 
38 } 39 | 7 117 | 156} 195 | 234 | 273, | 312] 351 | 390 
39 38 76 | 114 152 | 190 228 266 | 304 | 342 380 
| | 
| 
40 76 114 152} 190] 228 | 266 | 304 342 | 380 
41 | | 76 114 152 190 225 266 304 | 342 380 
42 | 74 III 148 185 222 | 259 | 296 | 333 370 
43 | 74 II! 148 | 185 222 | 250 296 333 370 
44 | 72 108 144 | 180 | 216 | 252 288 | 324] 360 
45 | | 92 108 144 | 180 216 | 252 288 | 324 | 360 
46 70 | 105 140 | 175 210} 245 | 280] 315 350 
47 | 68 | 102 | 136] 170 204 | 238 | 272 306 340 
> | > 
48 | 68 | 102 136 | 170 204 | 238 | 272] 300 340 
49 | 66 99 132 | 165 198 | 231 264 297 330 
| | | 
| 64 | 96] 128] 160 | 192 224 | 256 | 288 | 320 
> > 
62 93 124 | 155 186 | 217 | 245 | 279 310 
62 93 | 124] 155 186 | 217 | 248] 279] 310 
| 60 go | 120] 150 180 | 210 | 240 270 300 
| 116] 145 174 | 203 232 | 261 290 
; 50 84 112 | 140 168 | 190 224 | 252 250 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Matures as an Endowment 20 years from date of issue 
jount payable provided death occur after Policy has been in force for the following 
periods, for weekly premium of 5c. 
For roc. per week the benefits are twice those named 
No higher premium than roc. will be taken 
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The Prudential Insurance Company has the same tables of 
benefits as above. The other industrial insurance companies 
pay lower benefits. The Prudential Company has an additional 
table for even $500 of insurance which follows: 

REGULAR ADULT LIFE TABLE 


PREMIUMS CEASE AT AGE 75—PoLicy PAYABLE AT DEATH ONLY 
$500 PoLiciEs 


Age | Weekly Age | Weekly _ Age Weekly 
Next Birthday | Premium Next Birthday | Premium || Next Birthday Premium 


$0.19 27 .| $0.44 
42 
22 } 43 
-22 44 
23 } 45 

40 

47 

48 

| 49 

| 

| 

| 


5° 


The new Convertible policy of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company.—In a letter of June 14, 1909, Mr. Haley Fiske 


Says: 


| 
2 .|$12.50 |$15.00 $30 [$35 [$40 |$45 [$50 
2 I5.00 | 17.50 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
rl -| 17-50 | 20.00 | 40 | 45 | 50 f 
20.00 | 22.50 | 4s 50° | | 
6 22.50 | 25.00 | 5° 
7 25-00 | 30.00 | 
8. 30.00 | 35.00 | 45 .00 | | 
35-00 | 40.00 | | 50 | | 
14 
15 
16 
17 
Is 
19 
21 
22 
23 — 
24 
25 
26 
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The weekly premium is in each case ten cents for infantile and 2- 
cents for adults. The amount of insurance is also nearly stationary; in 
the adult table it is $250 at ages ten to twenty-nine at entry, inclusive: 
$200 at ages thirty to thirty-nine, at entry, inclusive; $150 at higher ages. 
In the infantile the table in its benefits is a little more complicated, owing 
to more decided changes in the mortality figures at different ages. The 
variation of benefits made necessary by mortality at different ages appears, 
not in the amount of insurance or premium, but in the terms of the insur- 
ances. The policy becomes paid-up at various periods according to age at 
entry. When these various periods mature, further payment of premiums 
changes the plan of insurance from life to endowment; the longer pre- 
miums are paid, the shorter the endowment. For instance, at age ten 25 
cents buy $250 insurance, which is fully paid-up after payment of pre- 
miums for eight years and twenty weeks; payment of premiums for thirty 
two weeks longer makes the policy an endowment at age sixty-five; twenty 
seven weeks additional premiums make it an endowment at age sixty; a 
further period of thirty-nine weeks makes it an endowment at age fifty- 
five; a further period of one year and three weeks makes it an endowment 
at age forty-five; a further period of two years and two weeks makes it an 
endowment at age forty. It is entirely optional with the policy-holder to 
continue the contract for the various extended periods. 

Intermediate policies—The Metropolitan introduced this 
type of policy in 1896, and the Prudential followed. These 
policies were based on the Industrial table of mortality and were 
good for the sum of $500. The premiums are payable quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually, instead of weekly. It is claimed that 
the workmen who took these policies and paid quarterly got their 
insurance as cheap as, and cheaper than, the rich policy-holders 
who took large policies. This was because of the tremendous 
dividends paid by the Metropolitan, until the Armstrong Laws 
forbade the issue of both participating and non-participating 
policies by the same company. Then new tables were got out 


by the companies at much lower premiums. 

It is claimed by the Metropolitan that the intermediate policy 
and not the weekly payment policy should be compared with the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank scheme. Mr. Fiske says: 


The whole stock in trade of the Savings Bank System has been to 
compare its monthly premiums with our weekly premiums and claim that 
the workingman could get cheaper insurance by that system than by our 
system. As monthly insurance, equally with quarterly insurance, is Ordi- 
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nary insurance and not Industrial, as held by the Department of this State, 
it is quite certain that comparisons should not be with our Industrial but 
with our Intermediate. Such a comparison shows that since 1895 this Com- 
pany has been furnishing the workingmen with cheaper insurance than he 
can get now in savings-bank insurance.—Letter of March 22, 1909. 


This argument does not seem to be quite conclusive, since 
it is much easier for a workingman to pay monthly than quar- 
terly. But it is also evidently unfair to compare savings-bank 


insurance rates with weekly premium rates. 

Ordinary life insurance.—The industrial companies, or some 
of them, offer ordinary policies in competition with the regular 
companies. But this form is not of special interest to us here, 
because only the élite of the wage-earners can avail themselves 
of this method. There are some advantages, however, which 
seem to justify the union, since many workmen, starting with 
weekly payments while wages are low, are able to pass up into 
the ordinary class when their income increases. 

“Our Ordinary policies are placed with the workingmen. 
Our average policy is considerably under $1,000, and that alone 
proves that for the most part these policies are held by the 
workingmen.”—(From speech of Mr. Haley Fiske to Super- 
intendents of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., January 16, 
1909.) This evidence alone is not sufficient. The statistics taken 
from actual budgets of many thousands of workingmen by the 
U. S. Department of Labor seem to indicate that few working- 
men carry life insurance of this form; when they do, it is among 
the well-paid artisans. I suspect that many clerks, teachers, etc., 
carry a large part of this insurance. 

There are about twenty industrial life-insurance companies. 
The business of the Metropolitan is claimed by Mr. Fiske to be 
about one-half of all (Civic Federation Speech). It is not 
possiblg to give the tables for all the smaller companies; nor is 
this necessary for our purpose. 

The Prudential Insurance Company announces to its old 
policy-holders that the voluntary dividend concession first made 
in 1897 on its regular industrial policies will be continued 
through the first three months of the year 1909. Additional 
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ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 
OF THE YEAR 1909* 


If a person insured under a “‘ Regular Industrial” policy in one of the years given 
below dies during the first three months of 1909, the Company will pay not o: nly the 
amount of the policy, but also the following Additional Benefit for each $100 of the 
sum insured by the policy. In the case of an Infantile policy (issued at age under 
10) the Additional Benefit will be paid on the amount of policy at date of death. 


| ADDITIONAL BENEFIT PER $100 | 
OF ORIGINAL INSURANCE IF | 
DeatH OccUR DURING THE 
On Po.icies DaTED IN | First THREE MONTHs OF 1900 


First AND Last NuMBER OF Po icirs 
IsSUED DURING YEAR STATED 
IN First CoLumMN 


Before Anniver- | After Anniver 
sary of Policy | sary of Policy 


First Number Last Number 


.40 
.30 280 
.20 7,905 
18,426 
fete) 38,490 
74,309 
30 176,225 295,956 
20 295,957 440,190 
.10 440,191 656,393 
ere) 656,394 906,221 
40 906,222 1,192,373 
30 1,192,374 1,562,180 
.20 1,562,181 2,057,012 
fe) 2,057,013 2,582,527 
.0O 2,582,528 3,270,425 
40 3,270,426 4,033,441 
-30 4,233,442 4,610,592 
-20 4,610,593 5+379,348 
.10 55379349 6,415,347 
fore) 6,415,348 8,060,145 
50 8,060,146 9,056,405 
fore) 9,056,406 9,972,999 
9,973,000 10,903,773 
10,903,774 11,866,045 
11,866,046 13,181,055 
13,181,056 | 14,575,117 
14,575,118 15,963,938 
15,963,939 | 17,250,516 


-20 
-10 
oo 
.40 
.20 
.10 
40 
-30 
-2 
Io 
.40 
30 
20 
| 
5° 
-oo 
5° 
oo 
70 
4o | 
| 
| 


1888t 
1880T 
1891T.. 
1892T 
18937. 
18904 
18905 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1902 
1903. 
Igo4 


10 
80 
5° 
20 


18,568,564 
10,957,499 


17,250,517 
18,568,565 


+ This a and the ‘succeeding tab les represent present the rates, etc., for non-participating industrial policies 
with the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

+ Cash Dividends have already been paid on all Regular Industrial policies which have been in force 
fifteen or more years. 


To find the amount payable on policy in case of death, during the first 
three months of 1909, of the person insured, multiply the amount insured in 
policy by 100 plus the Additional Benefit opposite the year in which the policy 
was issued, as above, and divide the result by 100. Example: To find amount 
payable on a policy of $144 issued in 1898, which has been in force for eleven 
full years, multiply 144 by 103 and point off two places to the left; the result 
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is $148.32, and this amout will be paid by the Company in case of the death 

of the person insured. 

CASH DIVIDENDS FOR THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF THE YEAR 1909 

PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 

On policies issued during the first three months of 1879, 1884, or 1889: When they 
have reached their twentieth, twenty-fifth, or thirtieth Anniversary. 

On policies issued during the first three months of 1894: When they have reached 
their fifteenth auniversary. 


CASH DIVIDENDS BY AGES, ON BASIS OF A FIVE-CENT PREMIUM 


Po.ictes IssvED IssuED 


Po.icies IssvED 
DURING First 


DURING FIRST DURING First 

AcE NEXT THREE Acre Next THREE AGE NEXT THREE 
BIRTHDAY MONTHS OF BirTHDAY | MONTHS OF BIRTHDAY MONTHS OF 
WHEN |—— WHEN WHEN 


NSURED INSURED INSURED 
I 1870* 1879* 1879* 


| 
1884* 1804 | 1884* | 1804 1884* 
and 1880* and 1889* and 1889* 


$1. 


| 
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$o.60 | $1 
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*Cash Dividends have already been paid on all Regular Industrial policies which have been in force 
fifteen or more years. 
To find Cash Dividend on a 10-cent policy multiply the above amounts by 
2, by 3 for a 15-cent policy, and so on. For example: On a policy issued in 
1894, at age 30, premium ro cents, the Company will pay during the first three 
months of 1909, after the policy has reached its fifteenth anniversary, a Cash 
Dividend of $6.60. 


benefits will be paid on all regular industrial policies which have 
been five or more years in force and which become claims by 
death during the first three months of 1909. 
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Cash dividends will be paid on all regular industrial policies 
issued during the first three months of 1879, 1884, 1889, or 
1894 on reaching their fifteenth, twentieth, twenty-fifth, or 
thirtieth anniversary during the first three months of 1909. These 
dividends are payable in cash or may be applied for during the 
first three months of 1909 through the agents who collect the 
premiums or at the offices of their superintendents. The 
amounts of these dividends are found in the tables. This con- 
cession does not apply to special industrial or special adult 
policies, as such policies were issued at much lower rates of pre- 
mium, nor does it apply to industrial endowment policies or to 


free policies issued on attaining age seventy-five. 


COMPARISON WITH FORMER RATES: IMPROVEMENTS FOR BENEFIT 
OF POLICY-HOLDERS 

Beginning with January, 1907, new tables were put out by 
the Metropolitan and Prudential which doubled the benefits on 
infantile policies for the same premiums, and increased the bene- 
fits on adult policies, for the same premium, thirteen to twenty- 
three per cent. . . . . In the infantile table no premium greater 
than five cents is taken, instead of ten cents as before; and the 
death benefits for five cents are equal to, and in some cases 
greater than, the death benefits for which ten cents formerly was 
charged. The endowment feature continued in the policies was 
then eliminated and the policies made whole life... .. The 
most important change in the table is that payment of premiums 
ceases at age seventy-four, and this is also true of the infantile 
policies. The Metropolitan writes us as follows: 

Our circular letter of May 21, 1909, announcing a new table of benefits 
in the Industrial Department 10 per cent. higher than those heretofore in 
force, and making this increase retroactive to the date of the original forms 
of policy is now being issued. As to forms in use prior to this date, January 
I, 1907, we could not raise the benefits because the plan of insurance used 
in those forms was so different; as to those policies we distribute surplus 
in bonuses. Take the old whole life policies and the increasing life and 
endowment and all other policies in force 5 years; when we pay death claims 
we add 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 per cent. to the face of the policy according to 
the number of years same has been in force. We also pay bonuses amount- 
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ing to about 8 per cent. of the premiums for a year, on the old policies which 
have been in force five years. Hitherto we have been paying this on whole 
life policies, which are the source of profit; we expect to begin to pay it on 
increasing life and endowment policies, which for a long time are not 
profitable but which now seem to have turned the corner. 


The Metropolitan Company, Industrial Department, in July, 
1909, issued this statement: 


In January, 1907, the Company largely increased the benefits in its in- 
dustrial policies by reason of a heavy reduction in expenses and improve- 
ment in mortality experience. During the past three years the Company 
has steadily reduced its expenses. With industrial life policies premiums 
cease after age seventy-four. All policies except infantile 20-year endow- 
ment policies issued since January 1, 1907, will be increased in benefits 
about 10 per cent. Not only does the Company issue a new table for 
policies hereafter issued, but it makes the increase retroactive since the 


present forms of policies were adopted. 


The following illustrations help us to realize the nature and 
magnitude of the recent ameliorations : 
In 1909 the Metropolitan declared bonuses on its old industrial 


whole life policies to the amount of $2,500,000. About half of 
this was in the form of cash bonuses which might be used in 
payment of premiums, and the other half by increasing payments 
on policies maturing during the year varying from 5 to 30 per 
cent., according to the ages of the respective policies. For 1910 
the Metropolitan has declared bonuses amounting to $5,232,448 
to its industrial whole life and increasing life and endowment 
policy-holders. Of this sum about a million and a half is set 
aside to increase policy payments maturing during the year on 
all policies that have been in force over five years. Five per cent. 
will be added to those over five years in force, and 10 per cent. 
to those over ten years, and so on up to 30 per cent. to those 
thirty years in force. The remainder of the total will be paid in 
cash or in reduction of premiums on policies. Upon all industrial 
whole life policies where the policy-holders pass the age of 
seventy-five during the year, the bonus will be the whole year’s 
premiums—52 weeks. The holders of the policies issued in 1879 
and 1880 will receive a bonus equal to 26 weeks. Those of the 
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next five years receive 20 weeks; the next five years, 15 weeks: 
the next five years, 10 weeks, and the next ten years, 5 weeks. 

This brings the company’s total bonus cash payments for the 
last seventeen years up to over twenty-one millions of dollars 
in cash, besides about four millions of dollars more in additions to 
reserve by concessions made beyond the terms of the contract. 
In the last nine years it has reduced its industrial expense ratio 
about IO per cent., which on the present industrial premium 
income amounts to nearly five millions of dollars annually. 

The effect of these bonuses on the cost of industrial insurance 
can be strikingly illustrated, as follows: 

1. Take policy No. 5,649,851, issued March 24, 1890, at age 
35 for $305, with a weekly premium of 25 cents. Under the 
mortuary bonus offer for 1910, the amount of this policy will be 
increased by 20 per cent., or $61, making the total death benefit 
payable $366. A cash bonus of 15 times the weekly premium is 
also to be offered, or $3.75, which deducted from the yearly 
premium of $13.00 leaves a cash payment of $9.25. Now if 
$9.25 will purchase $366 insurance, then $25.27 would purchase 
$1,000. The annual rate of a prominent participating ordinary 
life insurance company for $1,000 at age 35 is $28.11 so that 
there is a difference of $2.84, or 10 per cent., in favor of the 
Metropolitan. 

2. A policy issued in 1880 at age 30 for a weekly premium 
of 45 cents carries a death benefit of $738. This will be in- 
creased by a mortuary bonus of 30 per cent., making $959, and 
in addition it will carry a cash bonus equal to 26 weeks’ premium. 
Fifty-two weeks’ premium amounts to $23.40, and therefore the 
26 weeks’ bonus will amount to $11.70. If $11.70 will secure 
$959 of insurance, then $12.20 would secure $1,000; or $23.40 
would secure twice $959, or $1,918. The annual rate of a 
prominent participating ordinary life insurance company at this 
age is $24.38 for $1,000. Thus excluding the question of divi- 
dends of participating policies of that company, this industrial 
policy at present is costing only a little more than half ordinary 
insurance. 

The poor man who begins by paying very high rates, largely 
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because he is in a class with high mortality, will, if he persists 
long enough, and has the right form of policy, be able to secure 
an annuity for old age, at a lower rate than well-to-do persons, 
just because he belongs to a class of whom relatively few survive 
the sixty-fifth year. The comparisons most important for the 
purpose of this paper are not those between ordinary and indus- 
trial insurance, but between private insurance and compulsory 


social insurance. 
In the ordinary department this company has reduced ex- 
penses 6 per cent. in five years, an annual saving of over $1,250,- 


ooo. All of its policies are written on the non-participating 
plan. The Metropolitan pays its dividends at the start—it cuts 
down the premium. The company upon its total business has 
in the last ten years reduced its ratio of expenses to premium 
income 15 per cent. 


III. REASONS FOR REDUCTION OF COSTS IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 


In its early stages, it was quite uncertain whether the system 
would succeed at all. The death claims were very high, caused 
by the fact that the insured, perhaps, in those days, fifteen to 
thirty years ago, was not so well cared for as now,” and the 
expense was very high in establishing the business. 

The Metropolitan Life has within the last five or six years 
steadily reduced its expense account, so that the savings today, 
as compared with ten years ago amount to nearly five millions 
of dollars. 

A representative of the Metropolitan said: 

In the course of these years we have paid back $15,000,000 to the policy- 
holders, and their policies did not promise it. This act cannot be said to 
be a gratuity, it is an act of justice, it is a reduction of premiums. To 
reduce premiums at the outset is to write bankruptcy. You do not know 
what your experience is going to be. First you have got to figure to do 
your business on a safe plan, and then figure how to give the profits, when 
they begin to accrue, to those who gave them to you. As the only equita- 
ble means we have given them back to the policy-holders in various ways; 


first, by increasing the amounts of policies according to the time they have 


?Has medical examination and selection become more severe? 
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been in force. For instance, a whole life policy has been in force five years, 
we have added 5 per cent. to the death claim, or if it has been in force 
ten years, we add 10 per cent. to the policy; the same progression holds 
good up to twenty-five years, when the additions to the claim are 25 per 
cent. of the policy. Then profits have been distributed in other ways 
After a policy has been running for a certain number of years, or the in 
sured has arrived at the age of seventy-five years, we give him a free 
policy. Another form, by reduction of the premium, so that the policy- 
holders pay on a whole life policy 8 per cent. less premiums than his 
policy calls for. This can be credited on his premium receipt book, or paid 


him in cash, at his option.’ 


Cost of industrial insurance, as compared with ordinary life 
imsurance.—The rates for “insurance by the basketful’” have 
been reduced as shown: but they remain very high. “Life 
insurance” in the sense of any adequate provision for a family 
left dependent, is not and cannot be furnished on this basis. 
Those who can pay by wagon-loads rather than basketfuls fare 
considerably better, while those who can pay quarterly have little 
of which to complain—but these are on a relatively high economic 
plane. Nothing which has yet been done by private companies 
weakens the argument for compulsory and socialized insurance. 

The following statements of a high authority indicate the 
reasons for the great cost of weekly payment policies. It was 
asked : 

What proportion of the average industrial premium is actually required 


for the payment of death losses? 


Mr. H. Fiske answered: 

I don’t know that that can be answered exactly in one word. Tak- 
ing our experience in industrial policies to date, we find that the death 
claims and the gratuities that we pay in addition to the policies amount to 
36 or 37 per cent. of the premiums; the expenses eat up at the end of the 
year about 35 per cent.; the additions to the reserves required to keep it 
up amount in sums beween 20 and 25 per cent.; if you will add those 
together you will find that from which we declare dividends, by subtracting 
it from 100. 

Its expensiveness is caused not only from the fact that the policy- 
holder is secured by an agent, but also by the fact that the mortality among 
the insured is much higher. .... Our net premiums are necessarily very 


*Mr. Fiske, Civic Federation Speech, 1908. 
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much higher than the net premiums of other insurance. It was about 200 
per cent. for many ages of the other tables. It is now running somewhat 
less, but there are instances where it is 155 per cent. 


IV. MOTIVES OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


It is only fair to hear what their representatives affirm, and 
to give their words that credence which we accord to gentlemen 
of responsible positions in the business world—at least unless we 
have evidence to the contrary. Mr. Haley Fiske (in his Civic 
Federation speech) said: 

Tell me what interest on earth the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
has, that is not the interest of the workingman. We cannot take any profits; 
we have shown them that we have nothing in the world at heart but their 
interest. And I ask you now, whether being human beings, as insurance men 
are, and having a constituency of 9,000,000 of people spread over from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, an organization of the working people, having that 
for a constituency, and being interested in representing them, in the larger 
sense—I ask you whether there would not enter into the heart of any man 
a desire to do the very best that can be done for these people. 


It has been claimed of late that these improvements are due 
to competition. But when competition is hardly felt this explana- 
tion does not apply. Furthermore the improvements began long 
before recent changes in law and pressure from rival movements. 


V. PROJECTED EXPERIMENTS 


These are (1) group insurance; (2) prophylactic measures; 
(3) other forms of insurance—accident, sickness, invalidism. 
etc. 

1. Group insurance.—The following table shows the amount 
of insurance granted for 5 cents a week. These benefits are 
available only when policies are issued on 100 or more persons 
at one time, and the premiums are all paid to the company by 
their representative in one sum. The commission allowed to 


agents for business written under this table is 5 per cent. of the 
premium for the first year, as reported to the company. 

Mr. Haley Fiske: in a letter dated June 14, 1909, says of the 
table: 
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We had to get legislative permission for the issue of these policies 
owing to the fact that it was quite clear their issue would be a violation of 
the anti-discrimination law. We were enabled to get the law passed only 
in the states of Maine, New Jersey, and Minnesota. In Massachusetts its 
defeat was accomplished by the savings-bank people. They started their 
system ostensibly because industrial insurance was too high. When we 
offered cheaper insurance than they offer, they defeated our bill in the 
legislature by alleging that our insurance is so cheap that their system woul 
be destroyed. In Illinois and Michigan the passage of the bill permitting 
METROPOLITAN, INDUSTRIAL: WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE PAID UP 

AT AGE 75 

Amount of insurance granted for 5c. a week. These benefits are available only 

where policies are issued on 100 or more persons at one time, and the premiums are 


all paid to the company by their representative in one sum. 
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the insurance was defeated by the efforts of the fraternal orders. These 
orders also assisted in procuring a veto of the bill from the governor of 
New York, although this bill was not passed in the form we proposed it 
but in a modified form proposed by the Equitable which raised questions in 
the governor’s mind, as we understand it, as to the effect on the various 


sections of the present law restriction of expenses, etc. 


2. Prophylactic measures.—Professor Irving Fisher has 
met a thoughtful response in his proposal to insurance companies 
to reduce costs of policies by employing preventative measures. 
Not only is a high rate of mortality in a population a cause of 
increased cost of insurance, but sickness also reduces the num- 
ber of persons who can pay premiums and diminishes the 


amounts they can pay. 
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The Metropolitan Company, in its circular of 1909, an- 
nouncing the appointment of Dr. Lee K. Frankel as manager of 


the industrial department, gave expression of its policy: 


Insurance, not merely as a business proposition, but as a social pro- 
gramme, will be the future policy of the Company. If prevention of 
tuberculosis and reduction of the death rate will give cheaper insurance, 
the company hopes to co-operate with existing agencies for the eradication 
of this and other diseases, and to place at their disposal its machinery and 
the statistical material, which it has gathered since its organization. Its 
field staff and agency force will be instructed to establish cordial relations 
with charitable and social agencies, since these agents, coming into daily 
and intimate contact with the family, are frequently in a better position to 
know its need and difficulties, and hence have valuable and enlightening 
information for the use of social workers and for all interested in social 
improvement. One of the first duties of the new manager will be the 
creation of a bureau of information and co-operation. 

Since Dr. Frankel’s appointment we have in very many cities in the 
Union brought an agency force into direct relationship with the local 
organizations engaged in fighting tuberculosis. In Chicago, when there 
was a referendum on the subject of a municipal tuberculosis sanatorium, 
our men distributed a quarter of a million ballots. There were some two 
hundred and twenty thousand votes cast for the project, which was carried 
by an overwhelming vote, and the authorities think our distribution of 
ballots had a good deal to do with the result. We have paid for the print- 
ing of some fifty thousand copies of the State Charities Aid Association 
Bulletin, which will be distributed by this Association. Dr. Frankel has 
compiled a pamphlet on the Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis of which 
we are to print approximately 4,000,000 of copies for circulation among our 
policy-holders. We have applied to the Insurance Department for per- 
mission to build a sanatorium for the accommodation of 125 patients, pri- 
marily for members of our agency and home-office staff, afflicted with 
tuberculosis, with an idea of further extension for the benefit of policy- 
holders. We are now trying the experiment of sending nurses to bed- 
ridden patients in New York to see that they are made comfortable or 
have perfect medical attention and sanitary care. This is experimental 
and may be largely extended if it is not too costly and if it brings about 
good results. We hope that through the nursing service in time we may 
be able to reduce mortality.‘ 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, manager of the Industrial Department 


*Mr. Fiske in a letter dated June 28, 1909. 
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of the Metropolitan Company, gives the more recent develop- 


ments of this nursing experiment : 


I beg to advise you that the company instituted its experiment in the 
direction of giving nursing service to its policy-holders in June last. At 
the time, the experiment was tried in a small section of Manhattan. Th, 
results which were obtained warranted us in gradually extending the experi 
ment so that today visiting nurses are being sent to sick industrial policy 
holders in the entire boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx and in th: 
cities of Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis 
On January 1 the experiment will be extended to include Montreal. 

The material at our disposal is still too insufficient to permit us to 
draw any definite conclusion. I may say that we have distinct evidenc 
of specific cases where lives have been saved through the service of our 
nurses. How many more of these have been saved and, in particular, in 
how many cases life has been lengthened through the nurses’ administra 
tions, it is impossible to say. 

The purpose of this service is to attempt to reduce our mortality an 
thus enable us by this saving on mortality to reduce our premium rates, 
or, what is the same thing, to increase the amount of insurance which we 
can offer for present premiums. If the experiment is finally demonstrated 
to be successful and if the cost of the same permits of it, the company 
will very carefully consider its extension to all of the industria! policy 
holders of the company. 

A few months ago we distributed nearly four million copies of a 
pamphlet entitled 4 liar upon Consumption, a copy of which I am send- 
ing you under separate cover. You will note that in this pamphlet we 
suggest to our policy-holders who were or who might become tuberculous 
that they communicate this fact to us and we would send them a list of 
institutions where they might obtain treatment. Under separate cover | 
am sending you a set of these lists, which you will note cover not only 
the United States but Canada and give the sanatoria, dispensaries, hospi 
tals, associations, etc., in these two countries. We are having quite a 
demand for these as well as for the pamphlets, not only from our policy 
holders but from outsiders, particularly from the anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions in the various cities. 

I am also sending you a copy of the last number of the Metropolitan 
which is issued by the company five times annually. I wish to call your 
attention particularly to the articles in this number, enitled: “Care of 
Babies,” “Ring Out Old Shapes of Foul Disease,” “Just Little Things,” 
“The New View of the Housekeeper,” “School Children and Their Needs,” 
“A War upon Consumption,” and “Sanitary Maxims.” You will note 


that these articles are expressly written for the policy-holders with whom 
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we come in contact and are admirably adapted to educating them along 
the lines of hygiene, sanitation, and the prevention of disease. 


We are informed that the nursing experiment has proved 
so satisfactory that it is likely to be extended by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company throughout the country wherever 
nurses’ settlements can be found to undertake the work. It has 
not been absolutely so decided, as the cost is likely to run up to 
three or four hundred thousands of dollars a year. 

Mr. F. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Company, has 
been one of the most forceful and effective writers on social 
hygiene. His careful and prolonged studies of the conditions 
affecting the health of workingmen are among the most valuable 
contributions to the subject, and his company has rendered a 
distinct service to society by liberating him for the profound in- 
vestigations he has made. Even if the company has received a 
full financial return for the cost involved, it none the less de- 
serves recognition for the researches and publications of its 
capable statistician. 

It ought to be remembered that the most urgent necessity 
for workingmen’s insurance is not considered in these vast 
schemes of “industrial insurance’—provision of indemnity for 
disability due to accident and sickness; while the cost for ade- 
quate invalid and old-age annuities is prohibitive. 

3. Other kinds of insurance.—The most urgent and immedi- 
ate need is assurance of income in case of accident, sickness, 
and invalidism. These are sure as death, and come before it. 
Experience has shown that they are all contingencies which 
must be reckoned with and the risk of which may be averaged 
in each occupational group and region. 

The agitation throughout the world for old-age pensions has 
prompted the Metropolitan to prepare and publish premium 
rates, combining insurance for life with annuities of $100 per 
year beginning at age 65. 

One table of rates is on the weekly basis for industrial lives 
and provides for $100 of insurance whenever death occurs in 
connection with the $100 annuity at age 65, and the other table 
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provides for $500 of insurance in connection with the annuity, 
and with premiums payable quarterly, semiannually, or annually. 

There is one peculiarity about these industrial contracts which 
is quite the reverse of what might naturally be expected and 
that is, that although the premiums are payable weekly like all 
other industrial premiums and that there is $100 of insurance 
tied up with the annuities, the premium rates are actually less 
than those charged by one of the largest companies transacting 
ordinary business for similar annuities without any insurance. 

For instance, at age 35 the weekly premium of the Metro- 
politan for either a man or woman is 27 cents weekly, which is 
$14.04 yearly, while the ordinary company alluded to charges 
an annual premium of $14.80 at age 35 for an annuity of $100 
deferred 35 years on the life of a male and $15.80 on the life of 
a female. Moreover, the Metropolitan guarantees cash values 
on both the annuity and insurance, while the other company does 
not grant any cash surrender values but only paid-up annuities 
for proportionate parts in the event of lapse. 

These cash values are not nominal but really substantial sums. 
For instance, the cash value at the end of ten years in the illustra- 
tion cited above would be $91, which is equal to about 6% years’ 
premiums, while at the end of 20 years the cash value would be 
$252, which would be almost equal to the total premiums paid in 
that time. These cash values are paid even though they exceed 
the amount insured, and in the event of death if there is any 
excess of cash value, over the face of the policy, it is paid just 
the same as if application were made for the cash value while 
the insured were living. Even in contracts which provide for 
$500 insurance with premiums payable the same as in companies 
transacting ordinary insurance the cash values in the later years 
exceed the amount insured by a very substantial sum. 

This plan of making provision for old age seems to be within 
the reach of all wage-earners and no doubt will be availed of by 
them when the plan is better known. In order to get a better 
understanding of what this really means, it will be of some help 
to compare it with a plan recently adopted by the Dominion of 
Canada. Under the Dominion scheme there are two plans, A 
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and B. Under Plan A, in the event of death before the first pay- 
ment of annuity falls due, the total amount which the annuitant 
has paid in, with 3 per cent. compound interest will be refunded 
to his or her heirs, while under Plan B, where the same annuity 
is obtainable for smaller payments, there will be no return to the 
heirs in the event of death before the annuity becomes due. It 


$100 LIFE INSURANCE AND $100 ANNUITY 
INSURANCE CONTINUES DURING WHOLE OF LIFE, BUT IS FREE OF PREMIUMS AFTER 
AGE 65, AT WHICH Time ANNUITY COMMENCES 


| Weekly |] Weekly 
Age Premium Premium 
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Under this plan of insurance each policy will be for insurance of $100 during 
life, premiums ceasing on first anniversary of date of policy after insured reaches 
age 64, at which time an annuity of $100 will begin; insurance, however, continues 
thereafter during life, and in addition thereto the annuity is paid annually until death. 
This annuity may be $100, paid at the beginning of each year, or the $100 may be 
paid in quarterly instalments of $25 each, as desired by the policy-holder. If at date 
of death any instalments of the annuity for the current year remain unpaid, the amount 
of such unpaid instalments will be paid in addition to the insurance of $1oo. 

Of course, if insurance and annuities for larger amounts are desired these premiums 
may be multiplied by two, three, or four for insurance, combined with annuities of 


$200, $300, or $400, and so on. 


will thus be seen that a larger premium is required under Plan A 
than under Plan B; for instance, 25 cents a week or $13 a year 
will secure an annuity of $89.22 beginning at age 65, while 
under Plan B, the same premium would secure an annuity of 
$127.18; but in the Dominion scheme no annuity for less than 
$50 is payable, and a person can deposit weekly sums at stated 
intervals such as 25 cents a week or irregularly as the means are 
available, and the amount of annuity payable is determined by 
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INSURANCE $500, ANNUITY $100 
INTERMEDIATE. PREMIUMS CEASE AND ANNUITY COMMENCES AT ANNIVERSARY 
OF POLICY NEAREST TO AGE 65 


NSURANCE Pivs $ 
$soo Term InsuRANCE Pius $100 ANNUITY 


Insurance of $500 prior to Age 65 (nearest anniversary), decreas- , : 
ing $100 annually thereafter Insurance for whole life 
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the amount standing to the credit of the depositor at the time 
the annuity begins. 

A hint of what the most important companies are thinking 
of is given in a circular of the Metropolitan Company, early in 
1909: “For the present the company will limit its activities to 
writing life insurance as heretofore. It is hoped, however, if 
the demand therefor is shown, and if the feasibility can be 
demonstrated, to provide other forms of insurance, particularly 
insurance against sickness, invalidism, and old age.” 

This will evidently be possible only by some form of group 
insurance—lodges, occupational societies, employees’ corpora- 
tions. 

It would seem to be a sound policy to permit the industrial 
companies and any others to enter these fields and try the experi- 
ment under proper guarantees. They have the expert service 
and the army of trained agents. If the enterprising leaders of 
insurance can succeed where those of all other countries have 
hitherto failed, they should have the opportunity and the honor. 
The friends of compulsory and socialized insurance raise no 
objection to the most perfect development of private companies 
because they understand well that socialized insurance will come 
slowly, and meantime an imperfect and expensive system is 
better than nothing. They also understand that compulsory 
insurance will never cover more than the minimum necessary 
for the existence of the least skilful wage-earners, and private 
enterprise should always be free to offer still larger indemnities 
to all who desire and can pay for them. 
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Excepting only Boston, there have been few if any notable 
municipal events occurring in New England during the past 
year. True, there has been a steady growth of local sentiment 
in favor of material improvements, but none of special political 
significance. Boston, however, furnished several contributions 
of sufficient moment to offset the lack in the other parts of New 
England. There was a long-continued and very animated de- 
bate concerning the recommendations of the Boston Finance 
Commission resulting in the action to be noted in connection 
with the charter developments of the year. 

The Good Government Association played a conspicuous 
part in municipal politics. It was successful in electing all of 
its candidates by very handsome majorities. There were thir- 
teen places in the board of aldermen to be filled, although each 
voter was entitled to vote but for seven. The seven men in- 
dorsed by the association were elected in the first nine places. In 
other words, there were only two men who received higher 
votes than the seven candidates advocated by the association, 
which has also taken a conspicuous part in backing up the recom- 
mendations of the original Finance Commission and in securing 
their enactment into law at the hands of the legislature. 

Providence is, generally speaking, fairly well governed. A 
correspondent who has seen much of municipal politics in various 
parts of the country, claims that Providence has much upon 
which it may properly felicitate itself. For instance, it has not 
had a liquor dealer in the city council for many years. This 
may be due to the restricted franchise, only taxpayers having a 
vote for members of the council. Although there has been more 
or less petty graft, mostly in connection with the awarding of 
city contracts, there has been no gross corruption. A board of 
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contract and supply to eliminate the petty graft has been estab- 
lished, and may be considered the most important single civic 
event in connection with Providence’s municipal life during the 
year. 
Hartford, Connecticut, is another city which may be regarded 
as on the whole very well governed. As one of its leading citi- 
zens puts the situation: “Hartford is a city of ten talents. Much 
has been given her; therefore much is required of her; but I 
believe she realizes it, and is willing and desirous to meet the 
demands which her great opportunities and possibilities call for.” 
This same statement may be made of a number of other New 
England cities, notably Springfield and Worcester. The latter 
city has for its mayor, Hon. James Logan, who has made an 
enviable record for honesty, efficiency, and a high regard for 
public welfare. 

In November, Tammany was effectively defeated in New 
York. It is true, its candidate for mayor, Judge Gaynor, was 
elected ; but the rest of its ticket was decisively defeated. Judge 
Gaynor was elected, not because Tammany was particularly fond 
of him, or placed particular dependence on him. but because it 
was felt that his character and record would pull him through. 
As a matter of fact he was the only one of the Tammany can- 
didates elected; and all the rest of its mongrel and disgraceful 
ticket was defeated. 

On the other hand, the Republican-Fusion forces won a 
victory of far-reaching importance, in that they control not 
only four out of the five borough governments constituting the 
city of Greater New York, but also the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, which will have nearly a billion dollars to spend 
during the next four years. Moreover, its candidates were 
generally of a high order of character and efficiency. Among 
those who were elected to office was George McAneny, former 
president of the City Club of New York, a thoroughly well- 
equipped man. One of the Tammany leaders said when Mr. 
McAneny was nominated: “Well, if we are to have a presi- 
dent of the City Club as a borough president, we might as well 
go out of business.” This is just what the Borough of Man- 
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hattan (old New York City) will have during the next four 
years. Many of Mr. McAneny’s colleagues on the successful 
ticket were men of high character and real efficiency, as was also 
Otto T. Bannard, the mayoralty candidate. With the govern- 
ment of the city of Greater New York, and of the boroughs, in 
the hands of men of the McAneny type, and with Judge Gaynor 
in the mayor’s chair, Tammany has very little to look forward 
to in the way of aid, sympathy, or patronage during the next 
four years; for it can hardly be expected that Tammany will 
be able to control Mr. Gaynor to any considerable degree, unless 
his character for independence has undergone a radical change. 
Many factors entered into the defeat of Tammany; but in 
the words of Municipal Facts, a non-partisan weekly paper pub- 
lished for the taxpayers and ratepayers of New York City: 


For the first time in the history of New York City the taxpayers have 
asserted their rights and used their power. For the first time in the 
history of the city the dominant issue, the issue on which the Fusion 
Board of Estimate were elected, of a political campaign has been the ad- 
ministration of the city on business instead of political principles. For the 
first time in the history of the city the voters have shown that they realize 
that the all powerful factor in the making or breaking of the city is the 
Board of Estimate, and that as a body the men who compose it are more 
powerful than the Mayor. For the first time in the history of the city the 
voters have shown that they cannot be deceived by a crew of political 
plunderers. 

This is the lesson to be learned from the election of the Fusion Board 
of Estimate and the Fusion city and county ticket. And coincident with 
the success of the taxpayers in shaping the course of events at the polls 
has been the heeding, in part, of their demands for a cessation of budget 
increases when not mandatory. 

The taxpayers voted for the Fusion candidates because they believed 
they would give them a clean, honest, business administration. 


As to the McClellan administration, it may be a little early 
to pass final judgment. The most that can be said of it at this 
time is that it represents an improvement over preceding Tam- 
many administrations. The dismissal of Theodore A. Bingham 
from the head of the police department properly brought down 
upon Mayor McClellan’s head severe criticism, not only from 
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the press of the city, but from other well-informed observers. 
The New York World voiced the general sentiment when it said: 

Every criminal, every divekeeper, every crooked policeman, every cor- 
rupt politician in New York has reason to be glad. Thanks to George B. 
McClellan, Theodore A. Bingham is no longer at the head of the police 
department, and in the manner of the commissioner’s removal the mayor 
has dealt to the cause of good government the hardest blow it has sus- 
tained in years. Mr. McClellan has not increased but diminished Tam- 
many’s chances of winning in the fall election. Where no popular issue 
existed before, he has created one. He has revived the whole question 
of the police in politics..... On that issue Tammany is always com- 
pelled to fight on the defensive. Mr. McClellan has done many foolish 
things as mayor, but for blind stupidity and folly we recall nothing else 
that is comparable to his action against Commissioner Bingham. 


Bingham’s dismissal represents in concrete form, better than 
perhaps any other one event, the limitations and shortcomings 
of Mr. McClellan, as a municipal administrator. He leaves 
office without any important element in the community solidly 
at his back, and with the record of having desired to achieve 
greatly in many directions, but of having failed to accomplish 
much except in the way of certain physical improvements, nota- 
bly the material improvement of the water-front. 

District Attorney Jerome also disappears, for the time at 
least, from public life. He is to be credited, however, with a 
political innovation of considerable value. He appeared last 
winter before a great meeting of the People’s Institute and de- 
fended his course in office. He submitted himself to cross- 
questioning and conducted himself with dignity and ability.. In 
short he gave a reasonable accounting of his stewardship, and 
set at rest many of the charges that had been preferred against 
him during the past two or three years; but he failed to recover 
the ground he had lost in the public esteem, or to convince, 
either his immediate audience, or the larger audience that was 
reached through the newspapers, that he had done all that he 
could possibly do in reaching after the man higher up. There 
is no question that he measurably improved his position and the 
public regard for him, but not sufficiently to restore him to public 
favor. 
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While Mr. Jerome has suffered in public esteem, the many 
notable accomplishments of his term of office must not be over- 
looked, and he is certainly entitled to be considered one of the 
best if not the best of district attorneys the County of New 
York has ever had. 

Philadelphia’s election did not turn out to be so close or 
interesting as was at first anticipated. There was a feeling 
before election that Mr. Gibboney, the independent “William 
Penn” candidate for district attorney, and his labor union col- 
league on the ticket for city treasurer, would poll an unexpect- 
edly large vote, the feeling being that while the Penn Party 
lacked organization, the trend of public sentiment was toward 
its candidates. The results showed, however, the contrary; al- 
though Mr. Gibboney polled 106,000 votes, a very substantial 
nucleus for effective work in the future. Philadelphia’s municipal 
situation is by no means as hopeless as many people outside of the 
city are led to think. The Penn party, which is now the real mi- 
nority party (the Democratic party having been mostly absorbed 
either by the Republicans or the Penn party), has a constituency 
of 106,000 votes. If the independent forces, however, had 
availed themselves last June of the opportunity given them by 
the direct primary law of 1906, they would, as will be pointed 
out later on, have won their fight at that time. The Phila- 
delphia situation reinforces another lesson (if that were neces- 
sary), namely: the great strength and power of organization. 
There was an unquestioned public sentiment in behalf of Mr. 
Gibboney’s election; but the compactly organized columns of 
the Republican organization carried the day. Moreover, the 
high character of the Republican candidate around whom the 
battle was waged, and the excellent record he had made in office 
for three years, were additional factors in the situation. 

Pittsburgh is still enjoying the impetus given to it by the 
splendid administration of Mayor Guthrie. The present incum- 
bent of the mayoralty, William A. Magee, definitely pledged 
himself to a programme of municipal action far in advance of 
that advocated by any preceding Republican mayoralty candi- 
date. His statement to the Voters’ League was full, and to that 
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organization satisfactory ; and the bulletin of the league was the 
chief issue during the campaign. Mayor Magee’s appointments, 
however, created a very considerable amount of justifiable criti- 
cism, but he claims that he is in his own way seeking to meet the 
situation and to fulfil his ante-election promises. 

Other Pittsburgh municipal events of importance are the 
graft convictions; the reduction in the number of wards in the 
city from fifty-eight to twenty-seven, the fight for reapportion- 
ment being successfully conducted by the Voters’ League; and 
the successful utilization of the Pennsylvania Direct Primary 
Law, which is giving the Republican organization serious trouble. 
Its candidate for sheriff last June, a lifelong politician and office 
holder, but personally very popular, was defeated by a candidate 
practically unknown before the campaign opened; the latter had 
a majority of about 20,000 votes. As one observer put it: 
“Joint primaries, personal registration, and civil service have 
done much for Pittsburgh; but, best of all, the people are doing 
something for themselves.” 

A series of amendments to the constitution of Pennsylvania 
were adopted by a small majority in a vote representing about 25 
per cent. of that cast for the candidates—providing for annual 
elections and separating the municipal elections by a whole year 
from state and national ones. Hereafter the municipal elections 
of the cities of the state will be held in the odd numbered years, 
and the election for state and national candidates in even num- 
bered ones. The separation will be complete; as the sessions of 
the legislature are biennial, and not annual as in New York. 

Wilmington’s (Delaware) new mayor has made a notable 
beginning by a series of admirable official selections ; and the out- 
look for fairly decent and efficient administration in Wilmington 
is much better than for a dozen years. 

Washington holds steadily in its course, demonstrating how 
efficiently to carry on municipal government. It is exceedingly 
fortunate that the capital city of the nation should be in the 
hands of men inspired by so deep a desire to serve the highest 
public interests. 

Richmond, Virginia, records the successful outcome of a bit- 
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ii ter campaign to establish, construct, and maintain a municipal 

THe lighting plant. Every conceivable embarrassment was placed in 

the way of its establishment by interests opposed to municipal 
management; but the city won. 

Decency was the issue presented to the voters of Atlanta 
last December; and decency won. The “organization” candi- 
date for mayor, a former occupant of the office, had many 
elements of personal strength and popularity, but in his ad- 

| ministration had several times disgraced the city by public 
drunkenness and was, in the opinion of some, responsible for 
the notorious Atlanta riot. Although succeeding in carrying the 
white primary on promises of better behavior in the future, he 
soon broke down, and so shocked the sense of decency in the 
city that representative men of all classes nominated Mr. Robert 
F. Maddox, a young banker of prominence, a man of high 
ideals and clean life, who after a vigorous fight was elected to 
the mayoralty, carrying every ward in the city except two. One 
interesting feature of the situation that deserves special men- 
tion is the support given by the negro voters to the cause of 
independence. In the words of the Atlanta Journal: 


The negro voters of Atlanta are entitled to the appreciation of the 
public for the high sense of citizenship they exhibited in supporting Mr. 
Maddox and the cause of good morals. It is an evidence of the esteem 
in which the best elements of our negro population hold the duties of citizen- 
ship and the growing regard for higher civic and domestic ideals. 


Mayor Grinstead, of Louisville, though failing of re-election 
on November 2, has a record of many important achievements, 
including the reduction of the tax rate, of taking the police and 
fire department out of politics, a number of sanitary reforms such 
as the securing and maintenance of a clean and healthy supply 
of milk, and the adoption of a modern building code, and, above 
all, the guaranteeing of honest elections. Party spirit, however, 
still runs high in Louisville; and Mayor Grinstead’s excellent 
record was not sufficient to overcome it in the absence of any 
gross scandal on the other side. Moreover, the forces inter- 
ested in improved conditions were hopelessly divided, while “the 
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organization” knew just what it wanted, and held its forces in 


line. 

Last year a state-wide prohibition law was passed by the 
Alabama legislature; and a few months ago another state-wide 
bill, more drastic than the former, was passed; but on Novem- 
ber 29 the state election was held to decide whether state-wide 
prohibition should be incorporated in the state constitution. The 
voters defeated the proposition. This sentiment of opposition 
is especially strong in Mobile, one of the larger communities, it 
being the opinion of a large majority of citizens that high 
license, restricted districts, and limitations upon the number of 
saloons is a solution of the liquor problem. A careful corre- 
spondent says: 

I am satisfied that the prohibition law in Mobile has so far been a fail- 
ure. The governor is strongly in favor of state-wide prohibition, and has 
appointed a sheriff and state solicitor in this county who are pledged to 
exercise every effort to enforce the prohibition law. But notwithstanding 
the crusade which is being made, the laws are not being enforced, and can 
not be, in my judgment, so long as public sentiment is in conflict therewith. 
Raids are being frequently made on blind tigers; liquors are being seized 
in various places in the city, as well as in wagons conveying liquor from 
the depot and other places; but there is still a large amount of public 
drunkenness, and the laws are being secretly violated. 


New Orleans reports that the machine government is in con- 
trol of the administration, but that it is much better than usual. 
Two severe defeats by citizens’ reform movements have taught the 
machine some caution. The mayor is a very ambitious man, and has 


sense. It also put in a young district attorney of intelligence and ambition; 
so that two very important places are quite well filled. 


At the last city election in Galveston a judge of the civil 
district court was elected mayor, in place of H. A. Landes, a 
member of the commission from the time of its inauguration 
eight years ago, although the other commissioners were re- 
elected. Mayor Landes, a retired business man of considerable 
means, was generally considered to be one of the best citizens 
of Galveston. He had resided in the city for many years, had 
been a member of the school board and a director in a large 
number of leading financial institutions. Notwithstanding these 
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facts, and the further and more important one that he had made 
a splendid record as a useful mayor, he was defeated by a young 
man who had the reputation of being a “first-rate mixer and a 
shrewd politician,” who belonged to all of the secret and fra- 
ternal organizations in the city. Although the successful can- 
didate was in no sense of the word a corrupt politician, or any- 
thing of that kind, he was ambitious, and his ultimate aim is 
said to be congress. 

Mayor Landes was supported only by the City Club; he did 
not spend a single dollar during the campaign nor solicit a vote, 
but through the enforcement of the law had antagonized all the 
old gambling element. The entire wide-open town element were 
for his opponent, who also received the support of the liquor 
interest. It is the personal opinion of a local observer that the 
election of Judge Fisher will make no material difference in the 
conduct of the city’s affairs, and that the support of the success- 
ful candidate by ex-gamblers and the saloon element will not 
influence him to do anything that will prove injurious to the 
welfare of the city, or to his own personal reputation. 

Generally speaking, interest in municipal affairs in the whole 
South is developing very rapidly. The commission form of 
government idea is taking hold of city after city, especially in 
the southwestern section; and generally there is an evidence of a 
deeper interest on the part of the voters in municipal affairs 
and a keener desire on the part of officials to meet the increased 
demands upon them. 

Tom Johnson’s defeat in the Cleveland mayoralty cam- 
paign was one of the unexpected events of the last election. 
There has been no figure in municipal life about whom there 
has been a greater difference of opinion. Both in Cleveland 
and elsewhere men of unquestioned public spirit and high stand- 
ards differ radically as to his sincerity. Along certain lines it 
seems to me there can be no reasonable question that he has 
done splendid work, especially along social and charitable lines. 
His eight years of service as mayor have been marked by an 
increasingly progressive and intelligent administration of the 
remedial agencies of the city government. There has been com- 
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plaint, however, on the part of many, that he has permitted a 
condition of affairs tantamount to a wide-open city, and that he 
has been indifferent to far-reaching schemes of municipal im- 
provement; although the physical condition of Cleveland at the 
present time would certainly seem to indicate that there had been 
a substantial improvement along these lines. 

There is no doubt that one of the factors contributing to 
Mayor Johnson’s defeat was his recent attitude on the street 
railway situation. After forcing the corporations to a point 
where they offered terms of settlement which a half-dozen years 
ago would have been considered, even by the most exacting, 
as beyond the reach of the city, he refused to accept the 
terms and insisted upon his own new ones, which were generally 
regarded on the whole as somewhat less advantageous than 
those offered by the companies. In saying this I am but reflect- 
ing the views of men who, until the last referendum campaign, 
which terminated on August 3 last, had supported Mayor John- 
son in his street railway campaign, but who, in that ca.npaign 
and since, have opposed him because of what they considered 
his unreasonable attitude. 

Brand Whitlock for the third time was elected mayor of 
Toledo on an independent ticket, defeating both the Republican 
and Democratic candidates, his majority being 5,002. Mr. Whit- 
lock was the successor to “Golden Rule’? Jones, who had him- 
self several times been elected on an independent ticket. Mayor 
Whitlock has made a good record, and has justified the confi- 
dence the people of Toledo have placed in him. He has attended 
strictly to his municipal business, and has not sought to build 
up a machine, nor to play politics. In this respect his attitude 
is in striking contrast to that of Mayor Johnson, who not only 
built up a strong and powerful organization, which he justified 
with considerable skill on the ground that it was necessary for 
the maintenance of the work in which he was interested, but who 
constantly played politics. 

Chicago’s Municipal Voters’ League achieved what many 
regard as a most decisive victory in its campaign of last April 
—the fourfeenth in which it had participated. Early in the year 
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the league took an aggressive attitude toward a most delicate and 
involved situation. With the improvement of the council the 
open, clear-cut issues, on which it was formerly quite easy to 
line up candidates in two distinct classes, have disappeared. 
The tests of aldermanic fidelity to the city’s interests and capacity 
to serve them, are not so obvious and decisive as formerly. An 
alderman’s committee work is a better test of his capacity; but 
the league courageously faced the situation, and election day saw 
the return of twenty-three candidates that it had indorsed, only 
nine of those to whom it was distinctly opposed being elected. 
The Survey pointed out that the total vote of fewer wards re- 
turning better aldermen were greater than the total vote of many 
more wards returning disreputable men. So disproportionate 
has the size of the wards become that the smaller wards with a 
decreasing population have come to have an undue representa- 
tion in the city council. 

The most notable outcome of the whole election was the 
choice of Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of 
Chicago, to the council. He was elected by the largest majority 
polled by any candidate. 

Detroit is to reap the benefit of the state-wide liquor law passed 
by this year’s legislature and known as the “Warner-Crampton 
Act.” It provides that no licenses for opening additional saloons 
shall be granted where the ratio of saloons to population is as 1 to 
500. Where, however, this ratio is exceeded, as it is in Detroit 
(the ratio is about I saloon to every 250 people), further relief 
is found in the provision which states that any person engaged 
in the liquor business who shall a second time be convicted of 
violating any of the provisions of the act, shall thereupon for- 
feit his license. Detroit’s Municipal League continues an active 
factor in the intelligent consideration and presentation of munici- 
pal affairs. Grand Rapids is entering upon a new and helpful 
period of municipal development, in which the Municipal Affairs 
Committee of the Board of Trade is playing a conspicuous part. 
Another series of meetings designed to arouse interest has just 
been concluded, as well as a civic exhibit. 

A federation of civic societies has been formed in Milwau- 
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kee that bids fair to accomplish important work for that com- 
munity. Among other things, it is devoting its attention to 
measures providing for home rule, nonpartisan election, and the 
elimination of the dollar from municipal campaigns. In the 
words of the president of the federation: 


The great majority of our people are all right. If they have the 
power, better conditions will be almost certain. Control by the people 
over their own municipal affairs, and the election of city officers by a 
majority vote instead of by pluralities, would greatly benefit the city. 

The most important single movement in the city has been one on behalf 
of the protection of the public schools and an attempt to enforce the law, 
which the administration dominated by the mayor has tried its utmost to 
render nugatory. The persistency with which the fight is being conducted 
is an evidence of the sterling character of the citizenship back of the 


movement. 


Throughout the West the interest in municipal affairs occu- 
pies a large share of public attention; and the number of im- 


provements, both along administrative and physical lines, is 
increasing with rapidity. Here and there are signs of a tempo- 
rary reaction, as in Kansas City; but on the whole the move- 
ment has been forward, and the results achieved during the past 
year satisfactory. 

The cities of Wisconsin are on the whole very well managed, 
barring the city of Milwaukee, which seems still to be subject 
to the fascinations of a successful political leader, who has more 
interest in his personal advancement than in that of the city. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has made very satisfactory progress 
under its new system, the five commissioners elected eighteen 
months ago having measurably fulfilled the expectations of them. 

St. Louis has chosen a new mayor to succeed Rolla Wells, 
who for eight years gave the city on the whole a most satis- 
factory administration. His successor, although of an oppo- 
site party, is likely to continue the good work begun, and to 
improve upon it. 

There has been a considerable improvement in the character of 
the city officials, not only in St. Louis but generally throughout 
the West: although here and there an unfortunate and notable ex- 
ception, of which Kansas City may be cited as the most conspicu- 
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ous. The present mayor of that western metropolis is proving to 
be a reactionary, and is sympathetic with some of the least de- 
sirable elements in the city. The Democrats of Kansas City 
and St. Louis, who for years have been supporters of the state 
appointment of police commissions, are now becoming advocates 
of municipal home rule because the governor of the state is no 
longer a member of their own party. 

Kansas City has given some indication of its attitude toward 
the present mayor by defeating a series of bonds totaling 
$4,000,000 which had been vigorcusly advocated by the mayor. 
It had a chance to show the civic intelligence and independence 
in its vote on the proposal of the Metropolitan Street Railway 


Company for an extension of its franchises. Notwithstanding 


that these franchises have sixteen years to run, the company 
succeeded in passing through a complacent municipal legisla- 
ture an extension of sixteen years to make the term thirty-two 
years in all from the present. The reasons given for this exten- 
sion, which was passed with undue haste, and approved with 
equally undue haste by the mayor, but which fortunately must 
be submitted to the voters of the city, was that the company 
needs to be refinanced and can do this on better terms with a 
long-time franchise. The company’s proposition was to retain 5 
per cent. annually on the valuation of $33,000,000 (no doubt 
an exaggerated valuation) ; to give the city 50 per cent. of all 
over that return, giving the city representation on the board of 
directors; reducing the fares of school children under twelve 
to 2% cents; reserving the right of the city to reduce fares 
generally throughout the life of the franchise. The voters 
passed upon this proposition on December 18, defeating it by a 
decisive vote. 

If anything, the Pacific Coast cities, with the exception of 
San Francisco, are more progressive than their sisters of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Rocky Mountain region. Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, and Los Angeles are contributing their full 
share to the solution of important municipal problems; and 
while they suffer from periods of recession, their general tendency 
is toward a more enlightened and effective administration of 
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local affairs. Seattle is trying an experiment in municipal edu- 
cation to be watched with interest in a series of addresses being 
given under the head of “Know Your City.” They are de- 
signed to inform the people, and especially the voters, of the 


exact facts concerning the municipal government. Tacoma, 
which has recently adopted the commission form of government, 
has formed a strong organization to secure the election of the 
right sort of men to carry out the new charter. 

Portland, Oregon, has a distinguished mayor, a former 
United States Senator, who is fulfilling his campaign promises 
and carrying on the city administration in an effective, business- 
like way. In the words of one who opposed Mr. Simon at the 
election : 

Undoubtedly many saw in his election the outward sign of a restored 
though chastened Republican harmony. I think in general it may be said 
that Mr. Simon has made good. He has given assiduous attention to the 
duties of his office; and most of the departments of the administration are 


running smoothly, and with greatly increased efficiency. 


Heney’s defeat in San Francisco is difficult of analysis at this 
distance. On the surface it would seem to indicate that the peo- 
ple of San Francisco had grown tired of the graft prosecution ; 
but I incline to the opinion that one of the real causes was that 
the progressive forces were divided; while the forces on the 
other side were thoroughly well equipped and stood together to 
aman. Heney has fought against tremendous odds; but it was 
thought that his personality would triumph over them. The re- 
sults seem to show that definiteness of purpose and thorough 
organization are still powerful factors in political campaigns. 
The independent and progressive element should take to heart 
the lessons which their brethren in the regular political organ- 
izations set before them. They must organize and, above all, 
they must be willing to lay aside personal differences of opinion 
as to the details, and be willing to submerge individual interests 
in the larger good. 

Some of the men elected to the board of supervisors are 
said to be much above the average, and that the outlook is not 
nearly so depressing as the first returns seemed to indicate. 
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It is always interesting to learn how such a situation is 
viewed by local men of broad vision and deep interest in public 
affairs. Here is how one such feels about the San Francisco 
situation: 

Viewing it from a stand for the best municipal reform, it might seem 
that San Francisco had declined to assert itself in support of that which 
the National Municipal League and all good citizens might desire, but our 
situation like many others is not as bad as it seems to those who ar: 
defeated. The Labor Union ticket wins out in the office of mayor and 
eleven supervisors. There are some excellent men, however, elected on 
the Board of Supervisors and it is not unlikely that they may prove a very 
serviceable and reliable Board. 

As. to the mayor, Mr. McCarthy, whilst there has been some question 
as to his reliability of character, it is quite possible that he will rise to the 
situation and give a really good administration. He is a man of undoubted 
ability, of great business capacity, and I helieve ambitious to establish for 
the Union Labor party a high standard in the management of political 
affairs. 

The defeat of Mr. Heney has been a great surprise to many of us but 
it is by no means impossible that we may have a really good municipal 
government and a liberal measure of reform. His defeat is apparently a 
pronounced protest against the conduct of the District Attorney's office by 
strong individual and personal influence with private capital. It may be that 
the prosecution of Mr. Calhoun and some of the others under indictment 
may fail but there is an almost universal opinion that Mr. Calhoun’s con- 
viction could never be secured, and if punishment is not meted out to those 
under indictment there is no indication whatever but that the new adminis 


tration will be honest and efficient. 


Los Angeles has made another contribution to municipal 
methods that is worthy of general imitation in the creation of 
a “Good Government Fund,” organized for the purpose of giving 
financial support to worthy movements for good government in 


Los Angeles city and county. The citizens of Los Angeles have 


subscribed $22,000 per annum; and those in charge of the fund, 
which is a guaranteed permanent one, feel sure that it will reach 
$35,000 or possibly $40,000. The announcement that such a 
fund has been raised and established will unquestionably have a 
most encouraging and stimulating effect upon the forces for 
better municipal conditions. It will relieve the men responsible 
for the conduct of these organizations of the always pressing 
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necessity for funds and enable them to devote their time and 
attention to carrying out the purposes of their organization. It 
has also renominated and re-elected George Alexander as mayor 
which means an era of municipal advance. 

Charter revision and nomination reform have been the two 
most conspicuous general tendencies in a year of unparalleled 
municipal activity. It is a matter of no small moment or im- 
portance when 138 cities within two years seriously consider 
the question of charter building and rebuilding. The list of 
cities includes practically all the larger ones—Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Atlanta, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Massachusetts, New York and West Virginia have 
authorized official investigations of the question. Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin are the scenes of 
definite state-wide movements for improved charters for some if 
not all the classes of cities within their borders. 

Boston’s experience has been an illuminating and significant 
one. The Boston charter bill, as passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature, and approved by Governor Draper on June II, 1909, 
is divided into two parts: (1) administrative; (2) political. The 
first part embodies the administrative features of the recom- 
mendations of the now famous Boston Finance Commission 
providing for a permanent finance commission of five members 
to be appointed by the governor of the state, which is authorized 
to employ such experts and other assistants as it may deem neces- 
sary. Its duty will be from time to time to investigate any and 
all matters relating to appropriations, loans, expenditures, ac- 
counts and methods of administration affecting the city of Boston 
and the county of Suffolk, and to report thereon to the mayor, 
the city council, the governor, or the general court. In addition, 
the mayor, city auditor, or city treasurer may refer to the com- 


mission any claim against the city which seems to be of doubtful 
validity “or otherwise contrary to the city’s interests,” payment 
being withheld pending such consideration. 

Department heads are to be appointed by the mayor, and they 
must be “recognized experts in such work as may devolve upon 
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them ;” or else they must be “persons specially fitted by education, 
training or experience to perform” these duties. The mayor must 
certify to one or the other of these facts in making appointments, 
and must add that the appointment is made “solely in the in- 
terest of the city.” Before they become effective, however, they 
must go to the state civil service commission for investigation 
and certification as to the facts alleged. 

The second or political part of the act was referred to the 
voters of Boston in alternative form, the choice being made at 
the November election. The first plan provided for a two years 
term for mayor, and a city council consisting of one member 
from each ward except two, which shall have two each, nominated 
in the primaries and elected for a two years term, and nine 
members elected at large for three years terms: making in all 
36; nominations for mayor and councilmen at large and the 
school committee to be made by the old convention system. The 
second plan, known as the “Finance Commission Plan,” provides 
for a four years term for the mayor, subject to recall after two 
years by not less than a majority of all the voters in the city; a 


city council, to consist of nine members elected at large for three 
years terms; and all nominations for municipal election to be 
made by petition of not less than 5,000 voters, without party 
designations on the ballot. By a small majority the voters 


approved Plan No. 2. 

Ohio during the past eight years has been the scene of a very 
interesting municipal development: as a result of the sweeping 
supreme court decision handed down in 1901, all the old munici- 
pal charters and legislation were swept off of the statute books. 
Chaos was only prevented by the supreme court extending the 
operation of the judgment of ouster for a sufficient time to enable 
the governor to call together the state legislature to enact the 
necessary legislation. The Municipal Code passed by the legis- 
lature of 1901 proved cumbersome and expensive, especially in 
the smaller cities. So great and so wide-spread was the dis- 
content with it that the legislature of 1909 passed a law, known 
as the “Paine Law,” which abolished unnecessary boards, cen- 
tralized administrative power, simplified the machinery of munici- 
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pal government, and enforced responsibility and accountability. 


Under the amendments the mayor will be actually, not figura- 
tively, the responsible head of the administrative departments of 
the city government. 

Chicago could have had some of the legislation it asked for 
and desperately needs if it had been willing to agree to a per- 
manent limitation of its representation im the legislature. The 
city is not anxious to set up in the state business, but its leading 
papers believe that there should be and in time will be a recog- 
nition by the whole state of Illinois of its substantial stake in 
the city’s welfare and legitimate development in the line of her 
destiny as a world metropolis. Her plea for home rule in mu- 
nicipal matters is thus met by “down state papers,” the following 
being from the Rockford Star: 

The legislature has wisely refused to enlarge the power of the city of 
Chicago at the expense of the state at large. If the legislation sought 
by Chicago were granted that city would, for all intents and purposes be a 
state of itself. It would continue to send boss owned representatives to the 
legislature who would vote on matters affecting the commonwealth, but 
the “down state’ members would have no voice in matters relating to 
Chicago. 

The legislature will not add to Chicago’s power until that city is re- 
stricted in its legislative representation. At the present rate of growth it 
will not be long before Chicago will control the legislature. “Down state” 
people view that possibility with considerable alarm. The class of men 
Chicago sends to the legislature is not such that their increase can be 
viewed with equanimity. To allow Chicago a majority in each branch of 
the legislature is not best for the people of the entire state, nor would 
it be beneficial to Chicago. The country districts do not send their best 
men to the legislature, but such as they are, they are not boss made. 
They come from a free and independent constituency which will not toler- 
ate self-appointed political bosses. 

It must be conceded that there is a considerable measure of 
merit in the demand that the city send a better grade of repre- 
sentatives, but this should not be allowed to interfere with the 
city’s right of self-government. 

Municipal home rule, although apparently a far cry in New 
York and Chicago, is a living actuality in St. Louis, and under 
the new constitution in Michigan. The constitution adopted a 
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year ago gave to Michigan municipalities a very considerable 
degree of real self-government. The Michigan legislature, acting 
under the constitutional provision, has enacted laws in obedience 
to its mandates working out the details of an effective home rule. 

A healthy movement for genuine home rule has been inau- 
gurated in Wisconsin, the first steps having been taken at the 
Marinette meeting of the Wisconsin League of Municipalities. 
Although the recent legislature provided for an optional form 
of commission government, the movement referred to is of a 
more general character, in that it leaves to each city the working 
out of its own framework of municipal government, rather than 
allowing it to make a choice between its existing form and the 
somewhat cumbersome form of commission provided for in the 
Wisconsin statute of 1909. 

Spread of interest in the commission form of government 
has been rapid and wide-spread and shows, as do the figures 
already quoted, how keenly municipal students, legislators and 
administrators are seeking some effective solution of the compli- 
cated difficulties of the modern municipal problem. 

The principle of the Galveston plan (which has been extended 
to other Texan cities—Houston, Fort Worth, Greenville, EI 
Paso, Austin, Denison, San Antonio, Waco, Dallas) was taken 
up by Des Moines, Iowa, in 1907 and expanded to include the 
expression of the public will through the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall; and safeguarded by the application of the 
merit system to all appointive officers and employees, namely all 
officials except the commissioners, and by the non-partisan open 
primary. In the words of an advocate of the system, the non- 
partisan primary 
will eliminate partisan politics in municipal affairs. Civil service will do 
away with the patronage system. The recall gives the people a club to hold 
over a dishonest or inefficient official if such an one should be elected. 
The provision for the abandonment of the commission form after four 
years does away with the argument that people should not adopt the com- 
snieston plan because there was no means of getting rid of it, if it did not 
prove successful. The initiative and referendum give the people a direct 
voice in legislation. 


The Kansas law has an additional provision that the commission- 
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ers must give their entire time to the city, to insure dispatch and 
efficiency in handling the city’s business. 

There is one danger which advocates of the commission form 
of government must guard themselves against ; that is, the feeling 
that it constitutes a panacea for all municipal ills. In the words 
of one of the principal proponents of the commission form of 
government in Galveston, 

The commission plan is all right. It is an improvement, an unqualified 
success; but no plan can be devised which is self-operative, or which will 
relieve the people from the responsibilities of self-government. It is my 
belief that every city will have just such city government as its people 


deserves. 


Tacoma’s charter commission recognizing this principle has 
determined to carry on the fight, the electorate having already 
approved the commission form, until the right sort of men are 
chosen to carry out the provisions of the charter. They realize, 
as E. L. Godkin pointed out many years ago, that, “No municipal 
reform will last long, or prove efficient, without a strong and 
healthy public opinion behind it. With this, almost any charter 
would prove efficient.” He might have added, that with this the 
commission form of government, with the safeguards which 
have been thrown around it by the more recent conventions, will 
constitute a very substantial step forward in the betterment of 
municipal government in America. 

A conspicuous feature of the movement for the commission 
form of government is the impetus which it has given to the 
movement for the “short ballot.” No small part of its success 
may be attributed to the fact that it simplifies the issues presented 
to the elector, in that he is called upon to choose but five officials 
charged with the duty of carrying on the whole government of 
the municipality. This represents a striking contrast to the 
burden placed upon the shoulders of the elector in the large 
majority of American cities, where he is called upon to select a 


great mass of administrative, judicial, and legislative officers, not 
to mention school directors and election officers. The conse- 
quence is, as has so often been pointed out at the meetings of the 
National Municipal League, the elector is by force of circum- 
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stances compelled to depend either upon some party for advice 
and suggestion, or upon some volunteer organization like a 
municipal voters’ league, or civic association. 

A short ballot organization has been formed during the year, 
not with the idea of advocating specific applications of the idea 
but to assist in establishing the groundwork of educating the 
American people to an understanding of the principle through 
various channels of publicity, including pamphlets, magazine 
articles, press clippings, and advertising. The purpose of this 
organization, according to its declaration of principles, is: 

To explain to the people of the United States the principle that democ 
racy can reach more efficient working through a drastic reduction in the 
number of officials elected, thus securing a ballot which is very short and 
which includes only offices that are of sufficient public interest to attract 
from the voters a scrutiny and comparison of candidates adequate to mak¢ 


their respective individual merits a matter of common knowledge. 


Some idea of the burden imposed upon the electors of this 
country may be gathered by examining a recent California ballot. 
At a recent election the people were called upon to elect ten 
executive or administrative officers, from governor down to clerk 
of the supreme court; three railroad commissioners, and four 
members of the board of equalization. They were called upon 
to elect some of the judges of the supreme court and some of the 
superior court, besides state senators and assemblymen, and a 
dozen or fifteen county and township officers. In addition to 
this long list, the residents in cities were called upon to elect local 
officials. The full list made a very long ballot and, as the Cali- 
fornia Weekly pointed out, not one voter in twenty could obtain 
a clear conception of the personality of more than a few candi- 
dates. It is not too much to say that in a combined state and 
county and municipal election there is not a single voter in Cali- 
fornia who is posted on the merits of all of the candidates of all 


the parties. In the days of the nominating convention when the 
politicians kindly took care of making the nominations, this 
multiplicity of offices to be filled by election was an evil, but it 
promises to be still more of an evil now that we have the direct 
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primary and responsibility for all nominations is taken home to 


the mass of the voters. 

There has been a disposition on the part of some advocates of 
direct nominations to consider the enactment of a law as the 
beginning and the end of their work, overlooking the fact that 
the direct primary is an opportunity not a cure. The most that 
good laws can do is to make it.more difficult for the reactionary 
elements to promote evils and easier for the progressive elements 
not only to prevent or cure them, but easily and effectively to 
advance the general welfare of the community. Philadelphia 
afforded a striking instance of what could have been done at 
the primaries under a system of direct nominations if the inde- 
pendent elements had utilized the machinery which the law placed 
within their reach. On June 5 last the primaries were held in the 
city of Philadelphia under the law of 1906. The Republican 
organization had selected its candidate for district attorney and 
the other offices to be filled. The independents also placed their 
candidates in the Republican column, but yet they took no steps 
to secure votes for them in that connection. The independent 
candidate, Mr. Gibboney, received in the Republican column 
within 5,000 of as many votes as the candidate favored by the 
Republican organization, and his total vote in the Republican, 
Democratic, and independent (“William Penn’’) columns was 
nearly 87,000, or 25,000 more than were cast for his opponent. 
If these votes had been concentrated in one column (the Re- 
publican), the contest would have then been won. In the words 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, 

This demonstration of the value of the uniform primary law is the 
most inspiriting of Saturday’s election. No law is of any use if people are 
not interested sufficiently to avail themselves of it. There is no fault in 
our election laws or in our representative system. The root of political 
tyranny and wrong is in popular apathy and neglect. The people of 
Philadelphia have found again and again that they can exercise control of 
their own affairs if they will. Throughout the fault is that their efforts 


are too often only spasmodic. 


Hon. William Lorimer’s election as senator from Illinois is 
a striking illustration of the disregard of party lines by practical 
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politicians. Time and again they have preached the doctrine of 
party regularity, not only in state and national, but in municipal, 
affairs. If, however, they are willing for purposes of their own 
to disregard party affiliations and choose a man of their own 
liking for so important a place as United States senator, why 
should citizens of American municipalities hesitate in disregard- 
ing party lines in their selection of local officials who have really 
no party duties or obligations to perform or party functions to 
discharge? As the New York Evening Post pointed out in this 
connection, 

When men strike hands across the party fence to do the behest of 
politicians, to compass a union for plunder, to band together for the with- 
holding of good legislation, why should not public-spirited citizens disre- 
gard party ties and affiliations and work together for the common good of 


their locality? 


Great Britain has long furnished abundant illustrations of 
such disregard of party lines in the choice of municipal officials ; 
and when the citizens of American municipalities make up their 
minds to do likewise, they will have taken a long step forward. 

The London Municipal Journal in a recent issue pointed out 
that whatever may be the amount of interest taken in municipal 
elections by the average citizen, at least one section of the com- 
munity recognizes the importance of these contests—declaring, 

What does the empire matter to the slum property owner? Evidently 
nothing Isn’t it nearly time the man in the street took as much 
interest in civic politics as the readers of the property owners’ journal? 


In other words, “the special interests” abroad, as well as here, 
disregard party ties and party questions; but in Great Britain the 
public spirited citizen also disregards them, while here he is still 
to a very considerable and distressing degree dominated by the 
shibboleth of party regularity. Fortunately, however, instances 
are multiplying where such party lines are disregarded, and the 
number of men willing to vote independently of their national 
party affiliations, and in the interests of the candidates they con- 
sider best qualified to serve the interests of the whole community, 
is increasing at a rate that bids fair in a few years to emancipate 
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our municipalities from the clutches of those who have exploited 
them for their own selfish ends. 

Another phase of this movement is to be seen in the improved 
character of the candidates nominated by the party organizations. 
Heretofore party titles and designations have sufficed to pull 
through many an unsavory candidate; but now party managers 


realize in many localities that the only way they can hope to win 
is by putting up men of a high character who will appeal to the 
general community irrespective of their party indorsement. 


Tammany, for instance, in the campaign just concluded, was 
compelled to nominate Justice Gaynor, not because he was a man 
of their own liking, but because they felt that his character and 
reputation were such as would blind the electorate to the char- 
acter of the rest of their ticket. Fortunately for the good of 
New York and for the good of the whole municipal movement 
in America, the voters of Greater New York, while accepting 
Justice Gaynor, who was measurably superior to the bulk of his 
colleagues on the Tammany ticket, rejected those colleagues by a 
decisive vote. 

Interest in the recall has continued unabated during the past 
year. In Nevada this year’s legislature submitted to the next 
legislature a constitutional amendment establishing in the people 
a power to recall their public officers. The recall has been used 
successfully in Los Angeles, in Junction City, Kansas, and in 
Estacada, Arizona. 

It remained, however, for Los Angeles, which originated the 
recall in municipal affairs, to afford the most advanced applica- 
tion of the provision thus far had. The Los Angeles Municipal 
League, with the co-operation of several other civic organiza- 
tions, undertook the recall of Mayor Harper because, as they 
alleged, he had made unfit appointments to office, he had failed 
to keep his personal promises as well as his election pledges; 
because he had used the offices at his disposal to pay political 
debts; because he had been a party to marketing the stock of a 
corporation in which he and members of his police commission 
were large holders and promoters, among the very people—like 
the owners and keepers of saloons and houses of ill fame—whom 
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the police commission is charged under the charter with regulat- 
ing and controlling; because during the two years preceding, 
gambling had existed unchecked for long periods, and certain 
saloons and lodging houses had been allowed to do about as 
they pleased, while others had been held rigidly to the law; 
because thuggery and house-breaking had been carried on to an 
intolerable degree; because the state was about to spend $25,- 
000,000 in the Owens River Aqueduct enterprise and because the 
makeup of the board which has in charge the expenditure of this 
money was a matter of vast and imperative importance to the 
taxpayers. It was only natural that there was objection to this 
course of procedure, the allegation being made that the proper 
course for the league and its allies to have pursued was through 
the courts, but Mayor Harper, against whom the recall provision 
was directed, resigned before the vote was taken. At an election 
held to fill the vacancy the League’s candidate was elected by a 
substantial majority and the forces for decent and efficient gov- 
ernment won a twofold victory: first, in securing the elimination 
of a distinctly and admittedly bad mayor and, secondly, the sub- 
stitution in his place of a competent successor. 

If the methods and principles for which the bureaus of muni- 
cipal research stand are given a reasonable extension within the 
next few years, graft in many of its forms will be very much 
more difficult of accomplishment. Municipal students and ad- 
ministrators are realizing more and more that progress in mu- 
nicipal government consists as well in the establishment of 
rational and accurate methods of doing business as in electing 
capable men. Knowledge of facts and system are unquestionably 
essentials of efficiency in public office. In a bulletin recently 
issued by the New York bureau the following outline of its 
methods was given. It is reproduced in this connection because 
it so succinctly states not only the objects and purposes of the 
work, but the methods its growing progeny of offsprings in 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Richmond (Indiana), Memphis, and 
Pittsburgh follow: 


Ascertain how the powers and duties (and other materials of research) 


are distributed. 
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Avail itself of the citizen’s right to examine public records. 

Abstract and analyze such information as is contained in the records. 

Supplement examination of records by collateral inquiry where the 
records are defective as to work done and as to conditions to be remedied 

Compare function with accomplishment and expenditure as to each 
responsible officer, each class of employee, each bureau or division 

Confer with the official responsible for tke municipal department or 
social conditions to be studied. 

Secure promise of co-operation, and instructions that direct subordinates 
to co-operate with the Bureau’s representatives. 

Verify reports by usual accounting and research methods and by con 
ferences with department and bureau heads. 

Supervise work in progress. 

Hold frequent conferences with supervisors and directors as to method 
of investigation and as to significance of facts disclosed 

Co-operate with municipal officials in devising remedies so far as these 
can be effected through change of system. 

Make no recommendations as to personnel further than to present facts 
throwing light on the efficiency or inefficiency of employee or officer. 

Submit in printed form suggestions not easily understood when orally 
given and not readily conveyed by typewritten statements 

Prepare formal report (after conference among trustees and after edit 
ing by committee on reports) to department heads, city executive officers 
and general public. 

Support press publicity by illustrations, materials for special articles, 
suggestions to editors, to city officials, and to reporters. 

Follow up educational work until something definite is done to improve 
methods and to correct evils disclosed. 

Supp'.- freely verifiable data to agencies organized for propaganda and 
for legislative, agitative or “punitive” work. 

Try to secure from other departments of the same municipality and 
from other municipalities the recognition and adoption of principles and 


methods proved by experience to promote efficiency 


There can be no reasonable doubt but that a large measure of 
the success of the recently concluded New York campaign was 
due to the effective work of the bureau in bringing home to the 
people of New York the tremendous importance of the issues, 
financial and otherwise, but especially financial, involved in that 


campaign. 
Whether New York City wastes officially $50,000,000 a year, 
as a recent writer (Franklin Clarkin in Success) claimed, mu- 
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nicipal wastefulness is far beyond any justifiable figure, if any 
waste can be said to be justifiable. Mr. Clarkin made up his fifty 
millions by estimating the waste in the matter of salaries and 
wages not only in the way of unnecessary employees, but in the 
overpayment of even those who were necessary, at $20,000,000: 
the waste in supplies of materials, $4,500,000; in repairs and 
replacements, $6,000,000; in condemnations, $4,000,000; in con- 
struction contracts, $10,000,000; loss on the Ashoken Dam bid, 
$2,000,000; loss in interest selling revenue bonds anticipating 
taxes, $3,000,000. 

He arrived at these figures by estimating the loss on a total 
appropriation of $151,000,000 for these six items, at from 25 to 
40 per cent. on each item. If his estimate is true, this waste 
equals the losses of the Baltimore fire, or the first cost of the 
Erie Canal, or the entire national expenditure of the kingdom of 
Sweden or that of the Dominion of Canada; or, to put it another 
way, it is greater than Great Britain will require in the current 
year to pay its old age pensions. As Mr. Clarkin points out, it 
is a “waste of the energy of every tired strap-hanger, of the 
leisure which better transit facilities would yield the everyday 
worker; it is a waste of the wages of the poor; it is also a melan- 
choly waste of human life. The income from these wasted 
millions would stamp out not only tuberculosis but also typhoid 
and diptheria.”’ 

Pittsburgh is at work on the same problem through its civic 
commission and is discussing such questions as, What the tax- 
payer doesn’t know about Pittsburgh, and How will the $6,- 
775,000 bond issue be spent? 

Boston has its finance commission, with a salaried president, 
always at hand to investigate any charge of overpayment or ex- 


cessive price in material or labor. Auditing officials in Washing- 
ton are at work upon the preparation of a model budget along the 
lines advocated by the National Municipal League. Greater New 
York has had a taxpayer’s conference and exhibit, which has 
served to bring home in a graphic way to the people of the city 
the facts disclosed by the investigation of the Bureau of Municipal 


Research. 
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Chicago has a commission which is engaged in probing its 
municipal housekeeping. Among other things it is trying to find 
out how far the number of employees, the services rendered by 
such employees, compensation paid them and the conditions under 
which they work, conform to the best standards of economy and 
efficiency. In other words, the commission is charged with the 
duty of instituting an expert comparison between the work which 
is furnished the city and that which is furnished large private 
corporations, with a view to determining whether the munici- 
pality is getting a proper return for its money. The fact that 
the commission is headed by Professor Charles E. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago who is also a member of the Board of 
Aldermen, guarantees that the work will be thorough and far- 
reaching in its results. 

Turning now to another phase of the situation, we find a satis- 
factory increase in the number of agencies designed to educate 
American citizens not only in their rights but—what is far more 
important—in their duties. Municipal voters’ and civic leagues 
continue to increase in number and efficiency; the Intercollegiate 
Civic League represents an important and encouraging develop- 
ment of interest. The Associated Harvard Clubs’ Report on 
Reform in City School Administration represents a still further 
important and significant development of interest on the part of 
college men. Libraries are increasing their municipal departments 
and are providing in various ways, on the one hand to meet the 
increased demand upon them for information and, on the other, 
to stir up such a demand. The Kansas City Star has sought to 
stimulate interest through the creation of a series of prizes for 
the best essays on municipal topics. A Harvard man has given 
to that institution $5,000 a year for ten years to be used chiefly 
for increasing its facilities for preparing young men for service 
in municipal government, either as intelligent citizens or as ex- 
pert officials. As the Boston Herald points out, this is 
a very propitious sign of the times. With this sort of aid from men of 
means and with the co-operation of the National Municipal League’s Com- 
mittee on Instruction, it is apparent that universities and colleges can if 
they will contribute much more than in the past to helping this country to 
a higher grade of municipal administration. 
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The University of Wisconsin has established another and 
progressive precedent by adding to its extension department a 
bureau of municipal reference for the purpose of collecting data 
and information on all subjects of municipal activity and munici- 
pal government, with the view to making that material accessible 
to the cities of the state. Such bureaus have already been estab- 
lished in New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Milwaukee; but 
this is the first instance where the plan has been incorporated into 
the curriculum of a state university. The new bureau will be in 
charge of a specialist in municipal administration who is also 
one of the university faculty. 

Boston now has a city history club, the objects of which are 
declared to be: 


(1) The formation of a club for boys and young men for the purpose 
of instruction in the history of Boston—not only that of the past but that 
now making, with a view of promoting a better understanding of the prin 
ciples of our municipal life; (2) the cultivation of club spirit which will 
enable the boys when grown to communicate in public life with mutual 


understanding. 


May there be a great multiplication of agencies having for 
their prime purpose these fundamental objects. 

Rochester is conducting an experiment in the way of utilizing 
the schools as social centers as a part of the local educational 
activities of the city, that bids fair to revolutionize work of this 
kind. The experiment has been continued for two years with 
growing success. The idea has been described as the promotion 
of “the democratic friendly spirit of broad acquaintanceship 
which made the little red schoolhouse in the country the fine 
opportunity-gathering place it was.” The use of the school- 
house as a meeting place for people has been tried in several 
cities, notably in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia; but the 
significant fact about the Rochester experiment is that this whole 
social center movement is under the direct auspices of the board 
of education, which is promoting an adequate use of the school- 
house at all times. Governor Hughes was so impressed when he 
spoke before one of the social centers that he declared: 


ue 
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I am more interested in what you are doing and in what it stands for 
than in anything else in the world. You are buttressing the foundation 
of democracy; you are making it more assured that our children will enjoy 


even more richly that which we have cherished in our lives. 


A political leader declared: “The schoolhouses are the real 
places for political meetings. I do not mean that they should be 
open to any one political party, but to all. Why should I be 
compelled to go into a bar-room to address a political meeting 
where the bartender uses me to advertise his beer?’’ The use of 
the schoolhouse for political meetings is no new thing. The 
time was when the little red schoolhouse was the only place of 
meeting for the whole community for every conceivable purpose ; 
and it is an encouraging development in the municipal situation 
of today that our schoolhouses are being utilized as means of 
service not only to the children, but to the whole population. 

There is an increasing tendency toward more intelligent in- 
terest in civic and general public matters on the part of women, 
and specially organizations of women. They are bringing into 
municipal life a fresh point of view and a real enthusiasm for 
higher standards which must ultimately produce results of far- 
reaching character. They realize ofttimes far more vividly than 
men, the fact that “To be a good citizen without seeking to re- 
move bad social conditions is impossible.” As Miss Zona Gale, 
of Wisconsin, a well-known writer, pointed out in a recent ad- 
dress: “This puts the responsibility where it belongs,” and she 
added that “Nowadays there is no part of civic and social life 
in which women may not help.” She could have added with 
equal truth, “and help effectively.” 

City planning has had a great impetus during the past year. 
No review of existing American municipal conditions would be 
complete without at least a reference to the development of public 
sentiment in behalf of a more intelligent planning of the city 
along physical lines. As has been pointed out on more than one 
occasion, the city in which its citizens can take but little pride is 
one in which there are few improvements. 


That city in which the citizens have no interest in their identification 
with it, is one that lacks public spirit, that is filled with critics and dicta- 
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tors lacking interest in it; the city becomes the home of those who are 
indifferent to its welfare, if not discontented with i be in 
earnest to have it well governed is to assure good government for it: to be 
indifferent in regard to it is to run the risk of insufficient and dishonest 
government. In brief, the community whose citizens give to it the same 
thought as a community that they do to their individual concerns, who are 
ready to work for it and plan for it, who take an interest in whatever will 
better it, who have a pride in its appearance and in its advancement, is a 


community that excels others. 


Boston in this connection has made a contribution which will 
unquestionably attract increasing attention. It is known as “The 
Boston-1915 Movement.” It is 


a city movement organizing the co-operation of all agencies which want 
to do things for industrial and civic improvement; a city plan co-ordinating 
the proposals of all agencies which want things done into a programme 
which the public can understand and carry out; a city calendar setting 
dates ahead when parts of that programme can and ought to be carried 
out; a city propaganda enlisting every ounce of civic interest in every 
citizen to see that they are carried out; a city exposition in 1915 of the 
factories, stores, public departments, institutions, city equipment, and re 
sources, home and health, social and industrial relations, of the city itself 
in action, which shall show to all the world how far Boston has lived up 
to her vision and shall be prophetic of the city that is to be. 


Pittsburgh has a civic commission which is at work on another 
form of city plan, having engaged for this purpose the services of 
some of the most efficient experts in the country. As one of its 
own local papers pointed out: 

No American city has ever before undertaken the careful, searching 
diagnosis given this city by the Pittsburgh survey. No city has been so 
quick to appreciate the necessity for seeking the necessary prescription 


from the most eminent municipal specialists. 


The findings of the Pittsburgh survey, which were first given to 
the public, at least in part, at the Pittsburgh meetings, were im- 
mediately met by the organization, with the co-operation of 
Mayor Guthrie, of the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, a body of 
men whose personality and purpose abundantly justify the belief 
that the results will be of far-reaching importance. The thor- 
oughness and completeness with which Pittsburgh is addressing 


if 
| 
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itself to its problem, bid fair to become the precedent for other 
municipalities throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Interest in the liquor problem in municipalities has not abated 
during the year. There have been a number of developments of 
very considerable significance, chief among which may be cited 
the recognition by the brewers and retail liquor dealers of the 
need of the limitation of licenses to a ratio of the population, the 
increased recognition by the brewing and liquor trade of the 
need for the maintenance of orderly conditions and the suppres- 
sion of disorder; although this recognition does not seem to have 
reached some cities, of which New York may be cited as one; and 
likewise a demonstration that local prohibition is not necessarily 
damaging to the community. 

Mayor Maddox, of Atlanta, which is now under a prohibition 
régime, declared in a recent address: 

I do not believe that the city of Atlanta has been damaged by prohi- 
bition. The places that were formerly occupied by the whiskey saloons 
have all been rented at equally as good or better prices to the near-beer 
dealers or other lines of business. Real estate values have not decreased 
in Atlanta during the one and a half years of prohibition; but, on the other 
hand they have been fully maintained, and are to-day the highest in the 


history of our city. 


The reference, however, to the near-beer saloons exposes the 
weak spot in Georgia’s prohibition, which remains to be elimi- 
nated if there is to be a fulfilment of the purpose which prompted 
the original legislation. A still more striking illustration to the 
same effect is to be found in Springfield, Ohio, which is dry 
under the operation of the Rose local option law, which makes 
the county a unit. Clark County (in which it is located) voted 
“No” late last spring; although the city of Springfield voted 
to retain the saloons by several hundred majority. According to 
a discriminating and unprejudiced observer, the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

The Massachusetts No-License League has issued a summary 
of the past year in Worcester, which is the largest no-license city 
in the world. According to this organization arrests have greatly 
declined: for drunkenness, from 3,924 to 1,843; for assault and 
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battery, from 382 to 263; for larceny, from 343 to 255; for 
neglect and non-support, from 112 to 87; for disturbing the peace, 
from 210 to 109. Patients in the alcoholic ward at the city 
hospital decreased from 274 to 144; and deaths from alcoholism, 
from 30 to 6. A special guard of 8 police, according to the 
Survey, has watched over illegal sales of intoxicants. There 
were made 381 arrests and 346 brought to trial. Of these, 51 
were discharged and 241 convicted; the other cases being sti!l 
unsettled. During the year 2,625 search warrants were issued 
and some places raided a dozen times to secure sufficient evidence. 
Massachusetts has 20 cities and 261 towns under no-license; and 
13 cities and 60 towns, license. The figures given for Worcester, 
however, do not tell the whole story; as correspondents from 
Providence say that that city has been converted into a dumping- 
place for the least desirable of Worcester’s population, especially 
on Saturday nights and holidays. In other words, Worcester is 
benefiting through the elimination of its undesirable element and 
Providence is suffering by reason of its acquisition. 

In the view of the Committee of Fourteen for Suppression of 
the Raines Law Hotels in New York City, there is a growing 
recognition by many of the clergy and those opposed to the liquor 
traffic that six-days’ license and one-day prohibition cannot be 
maintained in a cosmopolitan city, and that it is better that liquor 
be lawfully sold under proper conditions on Sunday than by the 
means of speak-easies. These opinions are the results of the 
work of the committee and its attempt to pass the so-called 
Brough Bill, which secured strong indorsement in New York 
City, but for which the rural legislators were said to be afraid to 
vote. The Brough Bill aimed to make the Sunday sale of liquor 
no longer a special privilege of the hotel. The reasons urged for 
taking this privilege away are two: 

First, because it encourages the creation of hotels which can be made 
profitable as vicious resorts; and, second, because the privilege puts at a 
disadvantage and practically forces out of business the saloon keeper who 
does not pay graft money to the police for the privilege of illegal Sunday 


sale. As a consequence this special privilege encourages vice and bribery. 


The Committee of Fourteen sets forth the existence of two 
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needs: first, the enforcement of the law; second, the need of 
removing special and artificial privileges. As The Outlook 
pointed out, while the bill was before the legislature, 


it has been charged with undertaking through this Bill to extend the prac- 
tice of selling liquor on Sunday. It does nothing of the kind, however. 
The practice of selling liquor is already established according to law in New 
York. What the Committee has undertaken to do is to see that a specially 
vicious kind of resort shall not have the special privilege of this practice. 
In other words, so far as Sunday sale is concerned, the Bill does not 


extend Sunday selling but limits it. 


THE DEFINITION OF THE CITY! 


RENE MAUNIER? 
Paris 


The study of cities is not of interest to the statistician alone. 
The phenomena of the city, because of the various social conse- 
quences flowing from them, are of primary importance to the 
sociologist. It is astonishing then that a scientific definition of it 
has scarcely been attempted as yet. 

Such is the purpose of the present study. But first we must 
undertake a critical examination of the current definitions. These 
fall into two groups. 

I. Most of them are based upon some special characteristic. 
They term every social establishment® presenting a certain definite 
quality a city. But they differ as to the nature of the character- 
istic.* 

Some authors employ morphological characteristics. Cities 
have commonly been defined as aggregations having a certain 
population,® i. e., the city group is characterized by its size or by 
its extent, by the number of its human elements in connection 

‘This study is an extract from a forthcoming book, L’origine et la fonc- 
tion économique des villes, étude de morphologie sociale (“Bibliothéque soci- 
ologique internationale”), Paris, Giard et Briére, 1910. 

? Translated by L. L. Bernard, The University of Chicago. 

*The word in the original is établissement. Perhaps the English word 
community would have been a better equivalent, though somewhat narrower 
in sense. It seemed necessary however to use this word to translate société. 
As a consequence the literal, if somewhat awkward and vague, equivalent estab- 
lishment was decided upon.—Tr. 

*We mention as examples the biological definitions, based upon organic 
comparisons. Thus Dr. Bordier (La vie des societés, 1887, p. 111) calls cities 
“the points of ossification of the social organism.” See a criticism of this 
definition by Worms, Organisme et société, 1896, p. 163. 

5It is notably the point of view of Meuriot, Des agglomérations urbaines 
dans l’Europe contemporaine, 1898, and of Weber, The Growth of Cities, New 
York, 1809. Mr. Weber defines cities as aggregations having more than 10,000 


inhabitants (op. cit., p. 16). 
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with the amount of its territorial element. Thus administrative 
statistics are most frequently based upon this assumption. The 
French censuses since 1846 and L’institut international de statis- 
tique since 1887, have applied the term city to every aggregation 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants. Such a definition cannot serve 
as the basis of a scientific study, and it has long been denounced 
as arbitrary. The space occupied by the establishment is too 
external a characteristic and varies too much according to the 
circumstances. Several historians have defined the city of the 
Middle Ages by another morphological characteristic, the pres- 
ence of a fortification.® But apart from the fact that this char- 
acteristic, which does not obtain in the case of modern cities, 
lacks universality, it still could not be used to define and to specify 
the mediaeval city, for many villages and even farms were also 
fortified.? 


*The German writers of the eleventh century distinguished two kinds of 
places: unfortified places (villages) and fortified places (cities). Thus they con- 
trast the urbs, castellum or civitas with the villa or the vicus. See Keutgen, 
Untersuchungen tiber deutschen Stadtverfassung, p. 46. Mauer (Geschichte der 
Stidteverfassung, I, 31 ff.) says the same: “Cities are villages surrounded 
by walls.” See also Babeau, La ville sous l’ancien régime, p. 239, who de- 
tects in the rampart the essential quality of the city. 

7In all primitive societies villages are fortified. Africa: Masqueray, For- 
mation des cités chez les populations sédentaires de l’ Algérie, p. 86; Cyr. van 
Overberg, Les Mayombe, p. 160 (Belgian Congo); Asia: Cabaton, Les peuplades 
demicivilisées de I’'Indochine (Conférences école coloniale, 1907-1908, p. 94); 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. Yule, II, 131 (China); Hunter, Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, I, 458; XIII, 88 ff.; Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 
302 (the special necessity for protection against the head-hunters); America: 
Tylor, Primitive Culture [French translation, I, 54] (Sioux, Iroquois); Dor- 
sey, Omaha Sociology, Third Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pp. 313, 314 (description 
and plan of Fort Ponka); Diehl, L’Afrique byzantine, pp. 224, 292; Jullian, 
Histoire de la Gaule, II, 214, 215 (existence of open and fortified villages 
for refuge in war time); Flach, Origine historique de habitation, pp. 45 ff., 
and Origines de l’ancienne France, II, 301 ff.; Thierry, Monuments pour 
servir @ Vhistoire du Tiers-Etat, IV, 785 (the villages of Ponthieu were 
almost all fortified) ; Stouff, ““La description de plusieurs fortresses et seigneuries 
de Charles le Téméraire,” Revue bourg. Ens. Sup., XII, 14 (a village still 
fortified in 1473). Here is apparent a further reason why aggregations of 22 
households, of 50 households, etc., are designated in the texts by the title 
castrum (Molinier, “La senechaussée de Rouergue,” Bib, Ecole Chartes, 1883, 
pp. 468, 470 ff., numerous examples). See also K. Hegel, Entstehung des 
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Other writers, among them Riimelin, have made use of demo- 
graphical characteristics and have defined the city for example 
by the lowness of its birth-rate or by its high marriage-rate. But 
he himself recognizes that these characteristics are by no means 
exclusive. The demography of the great city resembles that of the 
farm; that of the small city resembles that of the village. More- 
over the demographical qualities of the city are not sufficiently 
stable to characterize it. They vary with changes in the size of 
the city, as well as according to the period and the community. 
Thus in the Middle Ages the city death-rate was lower than that 
of the country. At the time of Graunt the reverse was true. At 
the present time there is again a tendency, due to other causes, 
toward an urban death-rate lower than that of the country. On 
the other hand, the birth-rate of the city, which is ordinarily lower 
than the rural birth-rate, sometimes tends to surpass the latter.® 

The juridical definitions!® are subject to the same defect that 
certain morphological definitions have. They are valid for 
certain types of cities only. Furthermore the juridical character- 


istics of the city are not universal even in a given social situation. 
The right of municipality (droit municipal) or the right of trade 


deutschen Stadtwesens, pp. 30, 33. That most of the ancient German villages 
were fortified has already been remarked by Roscher (Economie politique rurale 
[Nationalikonomik des Ackerbaues und der verwandten Urproduktionen], pp. 
299, 300), who with Justi considers the village “a product of the age of the 
right of the strongest; Gomme, The Village Community, pp. 122, 123; Stubbs 
(Constitutional History of England, I, chap. v [French translationg I, ses, 
note 5, and 114]), even claims that the term township which applies to the 
village as to the city, comes from the woven hedge or tun which surrounded 
all the villages that did not possess a wall proper. See, on the matter of forti- 
fied villages of the neolithic age, J. de Morgan, Les premiéres civilisations, 
étude sur la préhistoire et l'histoire, 1909, p. 152. 

8 Riimelin, “Ville et campagne,” in Problémes d’économie politique et de 
Statistique, pp. 210-12. 

®Thus in Massachusetts and in Sweden. See, Henderson, “Are Modern 
Industry and City Life Unfavorable to the Family?” American Journal of 
Sociology, XIV, 671. 

Justi has defined the city by the existence of a council (Stadtrat). But 
many villages of the Middle Ages had an organ of that sort, as the panchayat 
of the Hindu village of the present. The city has also been defined by the 
specialness of its law, by the ensemble of its privileges (see, Maitland, Domesday 
Book and Beyond, p. 173), what the Germans have called its “Privilegierung.” 
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(droit du marché), which have frequently served as criteria for 
historians, were even in the Middle Ages lacking to many aggre- 
*t and which were sufficiently 


gations termed “cities” in the texts, 


important to be classed as such. 

The most serious of the unilateral definitions are those based 
upon some functional characteristic. Every aggregation which 
is the seat of special activities, regardless of what those activities 
might be, has sometimes been called a city.’ The abstract 
specialness of the activity is taken into consideration independ- 
ently of its concrete content. Still other and more careful writers 
have demanded the presence of definite determined and concrete 
activities, and notably of certain industrial activities.’1* In an 
offhand way the historians of the present define the mediaeval 
city by the existence of a market. But the history of the localiza- 
tion of industries proves satisfactorily that no industrial activity 
is a universal and exclusive characteristic of the city. The ancient 
cities, as Sombart, following Biicher,’* points out, were generally 
consumption cities, even the greatest of them. And in modern 


“See, for example, Planiol, “Les villes de Bretagne au XVIII¢ siécle,” 
Nouv. rev. historique de droit, 1894, p. 134. 

@Miiller-Lyer, Phasen der Kultur und Richtungslinien des Fortschritts, 
1908, p. 

** Adam Smith said (Wealth of Nations, Book III, chap, iii [French transl., 
pp. 475, 485]): “Cities are inhabited chiefly by artisans and tradespeople.” A 
large portion of this article will go to prove the falsity of this statement, so far 
as it concerns the Middle Ages. See, especially Sombart, “Der Begriff der 
Stadt und das Wesen der Stadtebildung,” Braun’s Archiv, 1907, XXV, 2: 
Cities are “aggregations of men dependent upon the products of outside agri- 
cultural labor for their subsistence.” But this proposition, as that of Smith, is 
true only for relatively modern cities. Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, II, 406, 
also defines the city as an industrial and commercial center. Sieveking, “Die 
mittelalterische Stadt, in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
1904, II, 190, defines it as a center of exchange. 

*See, Etudes d'histoire et d’économie politique, pp. 342, 343. Cantillon 
held a more correct view when he wrote (Essai sur le commerce, p. 20), “The 
assemblage of several wealthy proprietors of land, who live together in the 
same place, suffices to form a city.” Sombart would reply that these purely 
consumers live wholly from the agricultural labor on the outside. But it will 
be shown in detail farther on that among many peoples agriculture holds a con- 
siderable place even in the cities and in their centers. This is a fact too little 
known, 
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times there are cities of complex activities and cities of specialized 
activities, industrial cities and commercial cities.'5 It might even 
be said that its activity (function) is one of the most variable 


characteristics of the city. 


Il. Let us pass next to definitions based upon multiple char- 


acteristics. Most commonly they distinguish the city by a multi- 
plicity of characteristics which are of the same nature. Thus 
M. Pirenne defines the city by means of a group of morphological 
characteristics,'® and various contemporary economists define it 
by means of a group of functional characteristics.17 But the 
characteristics employed by the definition may also be of an 
unlike nature. The definition will then be based both upon the 
morphological and upon the functional characteristics of the 
aggregation.'® But these definitions, being merely amalgama- 
tions of numerous simple definitions, already set forth, are subject 
to the same criticisms. 


* See, for all this, my article, “La distribution géographique des industries,” 
Revue internationale de sociologie, July, 1908. 

* The city, he says, is distinguished in a level country by its gates, the 
churches, and the density of the population. See, “L’origine des constitutions 
urbaines,” Revue historique, t. LVII, 64. 

For example, by the coexistence of industrial, commercial, and political 
activities. 

%In 1801 the court at Rennes defined the city as an aggregation having “a 
numerous population, with which are connected public institutions for the har- 
mony of general association and the commercial needs” (cited by Ramalho, 
“Des villes, bourgs et villages,” in the Revue générale d’administration, 1901, 
t. I, 291). Geddes, “Civics as Concrete and Applied Sociology,” in Socio- 
logical Papers of the Sociological Society of London, 1905, II, 67 ff., 88 ff., 
defines the city as composed of three elements: people (individuals and insti- 
tutions), affairs (activities), and places. Von Below (see Burger, in Conrad- 
’schen Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, II, 1181) characterizes the 
mediaeval city both by the fortification and by the market. Likewise Heil, Die 
deutschen Stidte im Mittelalter, pp. 7. Flach, Origines de Jl ancienne 
France, II, 329, defines the city at the same time by the material defense, 
the religious protection, and the commercial activity. But the possession of a 
market with the special right attached thereto was far from characterizing all 
the cities. See a criticism of these definitions by Hassert, Die Stédte geogra- 


phisch betrachtet, 1907, pp. 4-6. 
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All these definitions,’® whether simple or complex, have cer- 
tain vices in common. They rest upon characteristics which are 
too special, many of which are also superficial and secondary, and 
many more are not universal but apply to certain types of cities 
only. The definition should partake of a sociological character, 
which ought to present the following qualities: 

1. It ought to be universal (constant), i. e., be common to all 
the types of cities. This condition goes without discussion. 

2. It ought to be uniform (fixe), i. e., it ought to be found 
everywhere relatively unchanged, and vary as little as possible in 
degree. For a modality which, while existing in the various 
forms of its object, varies among these forms, would not answer 
to the purpose of the definition, which is to allow easy recognition 
of the object defined, and to enable it to be distinguished at a 


glance. 

It is seen at once that the characteristic in question ought not 
to be a functional characteristic; no characteristic of this kind 
can be universal and uniform. Specialization in activity, consid- 
ered abstractly and in itself, is true of only certain types of cities. 


It is wanting in what has been called “urban industry” (économie 
urbaine). And likewise the concrete nature of the activity varies 
greatly according to the cities specialized (commercial cities, 
industrial cities, or even those at different times dependent upon 
different industries, etc. ). 

The criteria which we employ ought then to be of the morpho- 
logical order; and since we have already eliminated certain 
criteria of that type, the field of our choice will be rather limited. 
Neither the territory covered by the establishment, nor the condi- 
tion of things which it implies (rampart, construction of the 
houses) can suffice for our needs. The external form of the 
aggregation is not any more specific. There is left to us then 
only the characteristics relative to its internal structure. The 


* We must also mention the study of the psychological characters of the 
city, made by Simmel, in “Die Grosstadte und das Geistesleben,” Jahrbuch der 
Gehe-Stiftung, IX, Dresden, 1903; by Marpillero, “Laggio di psicologia dell’ 
urbanismo,” Rivista italidna di sociologia, XII, September—October, 1908; and 
so ingeniously by Professor Ross in his Social Psychology, New York, 1908, 
pp. 58 ff., 181 ff. 
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problem is to understand the nature of the structure which differ- 
entiates the city from other types of establishment; and to solve 
this problem it is necessary to arrive at a general classification of 


these types. 

Cantillon, who, in his Essai sur la nature du commerce, was 
among the first to attempt a classification*”® has distinguished four 
types of habitation: the village,*’ the town, the city, the capital. 
The classification in use today is more simple. It distinguishes 
the isolated farm, the village, the city. The one here proposed 
is more simple still. It distinguishes only two main types of 
establishment, each comprehending a certain number of sub-types. 

The first category has to do with simple establishments, i. e., 
with a single social group. It includes what may be termed briefly 
the farm, composed of a single family ; the hamlet and the village, 
composed of a number of families which form among themselves 
a unit community, a single political and social organism. The 
purest type of the village is the Jong house, such as that found 
among the American Indians or in Oceania, where all the mem- 
bers of the village live in common in a single house,** each family 
possessing for private use only a single compartment. At its 


*It is necessary to mention, as earlier still, Botero (Delle cause delle 
grandezza e magnificenza cittd, Rome, 1588) who dwelt on the conditions and 
physical limitations of the development of cities. The importance of the same 
for statistics and sociology has been perceived by Kovalewsky, See his memoir 
on Botero in Vol. III of the Annales de linstitut international de sociologie. 


™ He does not speak of the isolated farm, which was doubtless stil! rare in 
his time, but which was to be found everywhere in England since the eleventh 
century. See Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, Oxford, 
1908, pp. 264, 267, 268; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 15, 16. 
A little later, Steuart, in his Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy 
(Works, London, 1805), I, 59 ff., in chap. ix, entitled, “What Are the Princi- 
ples Which Regulate the Distribution of Inhabitants into Farms, Villages, Ham- 
lets, Towns, and Cities?” completed from this point of view the classification 
of Cantillon and distinguished the farm, the hamlet, the village, and the city. 


See Morgan, Ancient Society, New York, 1878, p. 399, who cites houses 
containing 160 persons. De Morgan, in Les premiéres civilisations, études sur 
la préhistoire et l'histoire, 1909, p. 121, points out that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the populations of Kamchatka lived in a sort of subterranean house of 
from 20 to 100 meters in length and from 6 to to meters in width, divided 
into compartments, and where as many as 300 people crowded together. 
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origin, the village is only the development of a clan. It com- 


prises a true undivided family, a community closely cemented 


through collective responsibility. And although the modern 
village is composed of a number of families living separately, 
these families are units too restricted and otherwise too loosely 
held together to constitute true social divisions. They do not 
affect the village’s organization, which remains homogeneous and 
simple. 

The second category of social establishments has to do with 
complex establishments, i.e., with numerous forms of distinct 
social groups; those which we will term cities. They have vari- 
ous degrees of complexity, and the combination of their parts is 
effected in different ways. But two characteristics, which con- 
stitute the definition of the city, are common to all: a primary 
and a secondary characteristic. 

I. Ordinarily the city is defined as an aggregation, or to be 
more specific, as a contraction of the community or of a part of 
the community. This, however, is not for our purposes the most 
important characteristic. It is rather the fact that the city is a 
complex community, i.e., formed from a number of secondary 
groups.*> The city is a community composed of an aggregation 
of smaller communities, such as families, professional groups, etc. 
Thus it is conceived, not as a simple geographic fact, nor even 
as a simple industrial phenomenon, but as a social fact. The city 
is not to be regarded as an isolated phenomenon, sui generis. It 
is a community (société), which must be identified, because of its 
characteristics, with a certain social type, and which differs from 
other communities of the same class only in degree. 

II. In effect, within this class of complex communities, there 
exist communities of two types. Those of one kind have a 
definite localization, within varying limits of course, but always 
closely connected with a certain portion of territory. The others 
are personal associations without geographical localization. The 
local clan, the village, the province, the nation, are communities 

*La Bruyére has said, “The city is partitioned into diverse communities 


which are so many small republics which have their laws, their customs, their 
jargon "—_Caractéres, chap. vii, p. 4. 
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of the former type. The totemic clan, the commercial company, 
the universal church, are of the second. To be sure even the 
latter are not without attachment to a certain point of space, the 
totemic center, the community seat, or holy city. But they always 
overflow its bounds, and it serves them as a center only. 

The city is a community of the former class. But within that 
class itself it occupies a special place. And in this respect it is 
the second characteristic which makes it possible to distinguish 
it from other communities of the same type. All have a localiza- 
tion sufficiently clearly defined. But that localization varies in 
extent, the community varies in dispersion and consequently the 
density of the social elements, men and things, varies. An Indian 
or Eskimo tribe occupies an enormous territory, relative to the 
number of its members. The city, on the contrary, is a com- 
munity which, in relation to its size—or, if preferred, in relation 
to the number of its human elements—occupies an especially lim- 
ited area.** But this is a distinction merely of degree, exclusive 
only in that it sets off the city, an element within a social type, 
from other communities of the same kind. However, it is not 
the second characteristic which distinguishes it from other general 
types of establishment, and that is why we characterize it as 
secondary. It can not be truly said what is the minimum limit 
of space that will allow the community which occupies it to be 
called a city. This is not an absolute but a relative matter, which 
varies according to the population of the city. There is between 
the city and the more dispersed community of the same type a 


whole series of intermediary establishments. Such a city as 
Paris occupies a larger area than a small community which, how- 
ever, is not a city. But because of its enormous population it 
constitutes a compact conglomerate of social groups, and that is 


sufficient. 


* Consequently, a market (marché), from its function of uniting a num- 
ber of social groups, as the intertribal markets (fairs), may be regarded as a 
temporary city. There are also seasonal “cities” and on the other hand the 
market often presents morphological characteristics analogous to those of the 
“city.” It is frequently fortified even. But we must not, because of that, say 
with M. Pirenne that all cities spring from markets. The market is only a type 
of the city, characterized by periodicity and a certain function, 


‘ 
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The city is then a complex community of which the geographic 
localization is especially limited in relation to the city’s size 
(volume), of which the amount of territory is relatively small 
with reference to the number of human beings. 


This definition takes cognizance of the external characteristic 
upon which the current definitions are based: the more copious 
population of the city. For a complex community is normally 
larger and more numerous than a simple community, since it is 
made up of a number of simple communities. But it is not neces- 
sarily more extensive, for there are simple communities of 
extremely varied dimensions. Thus it is seen that this external 
characteristic is not sufficiently invariable to be used as a defini- 


tion. 

Accordingly our definition leads to certain results. Tending 
to reverse the traditional hierarchy of the characteristics of the 
city in regarding as secondary the fact of aggregation, and as 
primary that of complexity, and thus replacing in the definition 
a purely external characteristic with a vital one, it shows the dif- 


ference between the city and the village to be both less and greater 
than it is ordinarily represented as being. It is less in the first 
place, because we do not describe the city in terms of some activity 
(function), industrial or other, which is supposed to be proper 
to it alone. Since the city differs from the village only in its more 
complex morphology, an aggregation of adjacent villages is 
sufficient, as will be shown, to constitute a city. But from another 
point of view the difference between the two appears to be more 
marked. They are not merely two kinds of establishments differ- 
ing solely in their dimensions, but they are two communities of 
different types. The essential difference between the communities 
is here also one of morphology. But it is a more profound 
morphological characteristic which marks the distinction. Dis- 
similarity of internal structure takes the place of a simple unlike- 
ness in extent. 

Another and final result is the determination of the modalities 
of this latter characteristic according to which the types of the 
urban phenomena are to be classified. Instead of classifying the 
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cities after the manner of the statisticians, as small, medium, and 
large, we shall attempt to arrange the urban types according to 
their degree of complexity and especially according to the nature 
of the composition of their parts. It is possible thus to distinguish 
two very different types of cities. This distinction marks out our 
study, for only one of these, the more elementary, will constitute 
its main object. 

The city, we have said, is a complex local group. But the 
simpler groups of which it is composed are themselves either 
local groups, or on the contrary personal associations without 
distinctive and definite geographic localization. In the former 
case the city is made up of locally juxtaposed groups, each of 
which has its distinct location in the city territory.2° In the 
latter case the secondary groups which constitute the city are 
confounded geographically and occupy the urban territory with- 
out dividing it. The districts (quartiers), the trades (métiers) 
of the Middle Ages occupying each its own street, are divisions 
of the former class. Families or the professions of the present, 


whose members are scattered throughout the city, are examples 
of the second. In the former case the urban territory is itself 
complex and heterogeneous, made up of numerous and distinct 
social regions. In the second it is simple and undivided. In this 
latter case the complexity of the urban community does not affect 
the organization of its territory; each of the secondary groups 


* Thus the cities of the Pueblo Indians are each formed from one tribe, 
itself constituted of several clans, each of which occupies its distinct quarter in 
the city, separated from that of the rest. See, on their organization, Krause, 
“Die Pueblo-Indianer,” in Abhandlungen der Kaiserl. leop.-carol. deutschen 
Akademie des Naturforschers, Band 87, Halle, 1907, p. 50; Gatschet, A Migra- 
tion Legend of the Creek Indians, 1884, pp. 154, 172, 173 (Creeks and Dakotas). 
Each clan has its group of houses designated by a distinctive emblem; Frazer, 
Totemism, p. 47 (Ottawas); Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” in Third Rept. Bur. 
Amer. Ethn., 1883, pp. 219 ff.; Powell, “Wyandot Government,” in First Rept. 
Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 64. See especially the exceptional work of Mindeleff, 
“Localization of Tusayan Clans,” in Nineteenth Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pp. 
639-699 (Tusayan and Hopis); by the same author, “A Study of Pueblo 
Architecture,” in Eighth Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn. See Morgan, “Houses and 
House Life of the American Aborigines,” in First Rept. of the Archeological 
Institute of America, 1881, and E, Sarfert, “Haus und Dorf bei den eingeboren 
Nordamerikas,” in Archiv. fiir Anthropologie, VII, 1908. 
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being distributed over the whole of the city. A city of the 
former kind might be called a segmental or partitioned city, and 
that of the latter an undivided or homogeneous city, these terms 
applying to the urban territory, not to the urban community which 
is always complex, divided, heterogeneous. 

Thus the city is in itself a matter of differentiation. Just as 
it is a complex community, so has it necessarily a heterogeneous 
and differentiated structure. Although its organization is natu- 
rally and essentially a phenomenon of social differentiation, the 
same is not necessarily true of its functioning (fonctionment). 
The latter presents two aspects. 

I. Considered in its ensemble and as a whole, the city has an 
industrial function, i. e., it is the seat of a group of activities for 
transforming economic goods. This function may or may not be 
differentiated. The city may be the seat of a complex of activities 
or “industries,” including the industry of agriculture. It may on 
the contrary develop within itself more or less exclusively certain 
industrial functions. The loss of the agricultural function to the 
city, which becomes the special seat of “industry,” is an early 
differentiation of this sort. For there arises, as Adam Smith and, 
later, Stuart Mill have pointed out, a division of labor between 
the city and the country. At a more advanced stage the city 
specializes in certain kinds of industrial activities, and thence 
arises a division of labor between the cities, of which Sombart 
has classified the types and measured the influence upon the in- 
ternal arrangement of the industries ir the city itself. 

IJ. From this we are led to consider the functioning of the 
city under its second or internal aspect. If we recall the well- 
known propositions and classifications, all of which treat the city 
from the external point of view, it will be seen that our inquiry 
tends to give more importance to the other, the internal, point of 
view, to define the city as an industrial phenomenon and to 
classify its types less by its external functional characteristics 
than by its internal functional characteristics. Thus we take up a 
position quite different from that which the economists are 
accustomed to occupy, as appears from what follows. 

The city, according to the definition which we have given, is 
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a complex whole, made up of parts; it is a social group formed 
from secondary groups. Its total function, however, is not 
distributed among these parts. And the parts or secondary 
groups themselves may or may not have a definite localization in 
the territory occupied by the group as a whole. When they are 
localized and not specialized we have the kind of city which we 
have termed undifferentiated (indifférenciée). When they are 
localized and specialized, there is what we may call a differenti- 
ated (différenciée) city, thus conferring upon that word a 
special and definite sense which refers exclusively to the internal 
functioning of the urban organism. 


Thus, in its morphology as in its functioning, the city in its 
simple and primitive form appears to be a community comparable 
to the rural miliew which surrounds it. It differs only because of 
a certain closing in or contraction which results in a greater 
density of men and things in the urban region. The city then by 
no means implies, as has often been said, a high development of 
commercial functions and relations. For it to come into existence 
it is necessary, but also sufficient, that, for any cause whatever, a 
complex community, i. e., a community composed of secondary 
groups, should be compelled to contract, to reduce the territory 
which it occupies and to confine itself to a narrower region. For 
this reason it is possible for cities to originate in communities as 
yet little developed, where war is almost constant and where as a 
consequence the social groups could not exist in a scattered condi- 
tion. It is under such conditions that most of the cities among 
the aborigines of Africa and of America have arisen. Thus war 
has played the same role in the formation of urban civilizations 
that commerce comes to play in its turn. Operations of exchange 
have succeeded in this respect merely in developing and trans- 
forming the beginnings which had been made before. This shows 
why the commercial centers have always grown up around 
previously formed military centers. The original causes of the 
city then are not industrial. But only with the growth of indus- 
trial relations can the most advanced types of the city appear. 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


At the recent meeting of the American Sociological Society 
Professor Jerome Dowd of the University of Oklahoma moved 
the following: 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of ten, including the chair, 
to report at the next annual meeting: (1) a statement of the subject-matter 
of first courses at present given in colleges of the country under the name 
of sociology; (2) a suggested outline for a fundamental introductory course 


in sociology. 


The resolution was seconded by Professor Riley of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and after discussion was carried. In sup- 
port of the resolution Professor Dowd said: 


There are two reasons why I offer this motion: First, in taking rank 
as a science, and in attaining to that dignity and respect which the importance 
of the subject and the wide interest in it demand, it seems to me desirable 
that sociology should standardize its fundamental courses in the same way 
that fundamental courses of the other sciences are standardized. For illustra- 
tion, when a student takes chemistry I, physics I, biology I, economics I, or 
law I, such course stands for a definite subject-matter, and enables the 
student to find an easy adjustment in going from one institution to another, 
and he has a body of knowledge which forms a solid basis for advanced 
work. Second, I believe that a concrete statement of the subject-matter for 
a fundamental course would crystallize and harmonize our views as to the 
scope and field of sociology, to an extent that no amount of theoretical 
discussion could possibly do. 


Upon adoption of the resolution, and in accordance with it, 
Professor Giddings, who was acting as chairman, appointed the 
following committee : 

Dowp (Oklahoma), chairman 
CooLey (Michigan) 

(Brown) 

ELtwoop (Missouri) 
FAIRCHILD (Bowdoin) 

Hayes (Illinois) 

Ross (Wisconsin) 

SMALL (Chicago) 

WEATHERLY (Indiana) 
Gippincs (Columbia), ex-officio 
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The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. By JANE AppDAms. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. $1.25. 

One lays down The Spirit of Youth and the City Strects with 
the feeling that sociology has published a classic. So exquisitely 
and poetically has Miss Addams revealed the precious stuff of 
which young hearts are made, persisting fresh and elemental 
through all the carelessness and disregard of modern city life, that 
we gladly give her book-a place beside Wordsworth’s great Ode 
and those poems of Robert Louis Stevenson, upon which, as we 
approach middle life, we come to depend more and more for our 
reminders of the fugitive and invisible things of youth. 

The chapters of this book are like a series of strong genre pic- 
tures, in which one sees the crude and habitual become all at once 
suggestive of strange potentialities and ideals; pictures in which 
life and fact are shown with such rare understanding and simple 
truthfulness as to compel instant recognition; but pictures in which 
the true artist has used realism to arouse rather than to overwhelm 
us. 

In selecting and organizing this material out of her singularly 
comprehensive experience Miss Addams has rendered a notable 
service to society, which is just now coming into full consciousness 
of its long-neglected obligation to childhood. She does not re- 
proach us for losing sight of the radical changes that have come 
about in the home and social life of working people through the 
organization and centralization of modern industries, nor with our 
failure to comprehend immediately the profound effect upon young 
life and energies caused by the abstraction from the home of those 
activities in which children were producers along with their 
parents. She even comforts us a little by admitting our right to 
some confusion, and our inability to have kept up in our social 
reconstructions with the mad pace set by industrial and commer- 
cial progress. But she points out very clearly “the stupid an 
dangerous experiment we have entered upon in organizing work 
and failing to organize play,” in concluding that the municipality 
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“has no responsibility in regard to the life of the streets,” and 
in turning over to commercialism practically all the provisions for 
public recreation “at the very moment when this industrialism has 
gathered together multitudes of eager young creatures from all 
quarters of the earth as a labor supply for the countless workshops 
and factories upon which the present industrial city is based.” 

Miss Addams holds her reai brief against society in the fact 
that “the mass of these young people, possessed of good intentions 
and equipped with a certain understanding of city life which could 
be made a most valuable social instrument,” are left to seek out, 
in the bewilderment of the streets, their own means of self- 
expression, “where the whole apparatus for supplying pleasure is 
wretchedly inadequate and full of danger to whomsoever may 
approach it.” “It is as if we ignored a wistful, over-confident 
creature who walked through our streets calling out, ‘I am the 
Spirit of Youth! With me, all things are possible!’ We fail to 
understand what he wants or even to see his doings, although his 
acts are pregnant with meaning, and we may either translate them 
into a sordid chronicle of petty vice, or turn them into a solemn 
school for civic righteousness.” 

In view of the wide circulation of this volume and that of the 
periodicals in which most of the chapters have appeared as single 
articles, we feel particularly grateful to Miss Addams for her 
frank treatment of the sex impulse and her recognition of the 
importance of directing and utilizing this fundamental instinct 
through the development of the imagination and the diffusion of 
emotion. She lays upon the adults of each generation “the im- 
memorial obligation of nurturing and restraining the youth,” and 
of conserving “that tremendous force which makes possible the 
family, that bond which holds society together and blends the ex- 
perience of generations into a continuous story.” 

From the crowded tenement quarter about her she brings us 
some touching stories of the strength and beauty of family affec- 
tion, of “that wonderful love for the child, which seems at times, 
in the midst of our stupid social and industrial arrangements, all 
that keeps society human, that touch of nature which unites it now, 
as it was that same devotion which first lifted it out of the swamp 
of bestiality.” 

In the chapter on “The Spirit of Youth and Industry,” the 
lack of connection between education and life is made responsible 
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not only for the child’s unfitness for intelligent and conscious par- 
ticipation in industrial life, but also for the fact that “industry 
itself has fallen back into old habits and repeated traditional mis- 
takes.” Educators are urged “to bring industry into ‘the kingdom 
of the mind’ and to pervade it with the human spirit.” 

The stories of girls and boys who have drifted into delinquency 
and repudiated their most sacred obligations in sheer revolt against 
work which made of them mere machines—‘work detached from 
direct emotional incentive, and separated from family life and the 
public opinion of the community”—throw a strong light upon the 
hideous system under which we have grown so careless of both 
tie “type” and “the single life.” And we involuntarily contrast 
these fine old expressions of proletarian exuberance furnished by 
the marches of the guilds and craftsmen with “that long proces- 
sion of factory workers in which the young walk almost as wearily 
and listlessly as the old.” Yet over against all this, to save us 
from utter gloom and discouragement, stand the vivid pictures of 
those high-spirited young people in whom the fire was not quenched 
—who “scorned delights and lived laborious days” in obedience to 
the urgings of art and beauty. 

On every page of this book we find some suggestion of the 
writer’s thesis that human nature has not changed throughout the 
ages, and that in these time-old stirrings and impulses of young 
hearts are to be found “the perpetual springs of life’s self-renewal.” 

In her plea for our recognition of the impulse for joy, and for 
the provision of activities through which the emotions of our 
young people may be converted into permanent social values, we 
seem to hear again those high prophecies of an earlier day, when 
a great American educator previsioned a democracy whose con- 
fession of faith should be, “You can trust men if you will train 
them.” 

When the ardors and enthusiasms of youthful hearts have 
been “trained” into desire for justice in human affairs; when a 
clue has been given to these young zealots by which they may con- 
nect their lofty aims with daily living; when religious instruction 
is given validity because it is attached to conduct, then it may be 
easy to bring about certain social reforms so sorely needed in our 
industrial cities. This is Miss Addams’ summing up of her faith 
in society’s integrity, and her statement of the function of youth 
in the regenerating processes of life. 
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It is as if “the Lady Abbess of Chicago” with gently entreat- 
ing eyes, held out to us the key to those cloistered recesses in 
youthful hearts where nature stores the elements of human destiny. 

Harriet PARK THOMAS 


Certain pages of Miss Addams’ book seem to me to contain 
quite immortal statements of the fact that the essential and peren- 
nial function of the youth-period is to reaffirm authentically the 
value and the charm of life. All the details of the little book flow 
from this central insight or persuasion. Of how they flow I can 
give no account, for the wholeness of Miss Addams’ embrace of 
life is her own secret. She simply inhabits reality, and everything 
she says necessarily expresses its nature. She can’t help writing 
truth. 

Wo. JAMEs 

War on the White Slave Trade. A Book Designed to Awaken 
the Sleeping and to Protect the Innocent. Edited by Ernest 
A. BELL, Secretary of the Illinois Vigilance Association 
(for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic). Con- 
taining chapters by Hon. Edwin W. Sims, United States 
District Attorney, Chicago; Hon. Harry A. Parkin, Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney, Chicago; Hon. Clifford 
A. Roe, Assistant State’s Attorney, Cook County, Chicago; 
Wm. Alexander Coote, Secretary of the National Vigilance 
Association, London, Eng.; James Bronson Reynolds, of 
the National Vigilance Committee, New York; Charles N. 
Crittenton, President of the National Florence Crittenton 
Mission ; Mrs. Ophelia Amigh, Superintendent of the Illinois 
Training School for Girls; Miss Lucy A. Hall, Deaconess of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago; Principal D. F. 
Sutherland, Red Water Institute, Red Water, Texas; Dr. 
William T. Belfield, Professor in Rush Medical College, 
Chicago; Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, Professor in Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago; Rev. Melbourne P. 
Boynton, Pastor of the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Chicago. Chicago: The Charles C. Thompson Co., 1909. 
Pp. 481. 
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In commending this book to all who are willing to know the 
truth about the most hideous disgrace, and perhaps the most in- 
sidious danger of our civilization, we cannot do better than to 
quote the words of Bishop Anderson of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago. He says (p. 473): 

The mind of the public is moral, and if it can be convinced of the 
actual state of affairs the public conscience will soon be aroused and some- 
thing good is bound to be accomplished. Accurate and conservative infor- 
mation, if spread broadcast, will go far to accomplish the great work which 


we have on hand. 


The editor adds: 

St. Paul had a like confidence in the public intelligence and conscience, 
and in the usefulness of information spread broadcast to end the White 
Slave Traffic. The apostle wrote on this subject in II Timothy 3:69 
St. Paul here intimates that publicity will overthrow the traffickers in women 
as the opponents of Moses were overwhelmed in Egypt. 

‘In this confidence we are sending forth this volume, to spread broad 
cast the testimony of many witnesses whose character and _ intelligence 
none can impeach. We are certain that if the facts set forth in this book 
by lawyers, physicians, missionaries, and other workers are understood by 
the English-speaking peoples, the White Slave Traffic will be immediately 
and permanently reduced and speedily abolished throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world. All Christendom must follow if we lead worthily in this 
reform. Japan will quickly join us and is already doing so. Human 
nature itself, once it is enlightened as to the facts of commerce in girls, 


must almost necessarily abolish the cursed trade. 


Horrible as the subject is, ignorance of it, even by those whom 
we would prefer to shield against such knowledge, must be charged 
as contributory negligence on the part of those whose duty it is 
to safeguard the innocent, as well as to make predaceous occupations 


difficult. For this reason the book cannot be too widely circulated. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


An Anarchist Woman. By Hutcutns Hapcoop, New York: 
Duffield & Co., 1909. Pp. 309. 
In this truthful study of certain young working-class people 
in Chicago who quit the treadmill of industry and lead their lives 
in defiance of all the conventions of bourgeois society, Mr. Hap- 


good has produced unwittingly a primer of social science. The 
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interesting rebels, Terry and Marie, who form a kind of anarchists’ 
salon while living at the expense of their devoted Katie, keep 
learning things. “Last year,” writes Marie, “the radical Jews, 
mostly anarchists, had to have police protection. The police are good 
for something after all. What should we do without them!” Ad- 
mitting that her jealousy of Terry’s interest in other women does 
not comport with her principle of .personal freedom, Marie naively 
writes, “You know our principles do not count much when our fun- 
damental emotions are concerned.” With unconscious irony Terry 
cries, “I am driven to be a parasite, for honest living there is none!” 

Without malice prepense Mr. Hapgood, in giving sympatheti- 
cally the true story of these young people who “work out their 
natures harmoniously,” has produced a powerful vindication of 
civil society. The loafing, sponging, moping-indoors, insomnia, 
endless cigarette-smoking, drinking, indiscriminate love-making, 
“rows,” blows, fist-fighting, glass-smashing, and vagabondage that 
crop out in their life together quite reconcile one to being th2: most 
despised of creeping things, “a respectable citizen.” How dramatic- 
ally the cardinal virtues of “bourgeois” society—work, regularity, 
order, forethought, thrift, marriage, children, property, organiza- 
tion—are justified by the outcome of this experiment! But for 
certain incidents the book might well find a place in edifying litera- 
ture for youth. 

It drives home, however, the lesson of tolerance for tangent 
types. These amiable, disintegrating impulsivists, who push their 
gospel of freedom to the point where they live in changing moods 
rather than in stable purposes can hold, of course, no responsible 
post. Who would give such a one his children to care for, his 
goods to guard, his savings to invest? Yet, so long as they but 
rail at a social organization they can neither comprehend nor value, 
let them live without molestation or contumely, and enjoy the 
security of the very organization they flout. 

Thinking people ought to read this book, for such social rebels 
are likely to crop up oftener as the social organization becomes 
nore complex, impersonal, and exacting. A growing number of 
normal, even gifted, individuals cannot endure becoming cog- 
wheels in this machinery, assail it, and seek to escape from its 
galling discipline. Far from treating them as mad dogs or malevo- 
lent idiots, those who are luckily able to work in organization har- 
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ness ought to view them with a tolerant eye as their equals, per- 
haps even their superiors, in elementary humanness. 

The man who rises in the system may well acknowledge that 
his obedience to superiors, clocklike regularity, and facility of inhi- 
bition are costing him something precious. Emotionally he is being 
deadened. The world is turning gray. He reacts to fewer things 
and with less intensity. The middle-aged “safe” banker, teacher, 
pastor, with his staid cab-horse gait, the “faithful” bookkeeper, 
foreman, yardmaster, bored by himself and his ilk, sometimes 
avenges himself by a secret fling for the ennui of his respectability. 
He may then learn to be grateful to the sentimental Bohemians 
and rebel artists who have not lost their capacity for pity and 
indignation, to the Shelleys, Whitmans, and Swinburnes, who 
can revive in him the old thrills and restore to the simple experi- 
ences of life their pristine tang. 

Epwarp ALSwortH Ross 
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Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe, Professor of 


Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. Pp. 358. 

This publication attempts to cover the field of municipal gov- 
ernment in America in a brief but comprehensive work. The 
avowed purpose is to include in the study not only the structural 
and legal aspects of the problem, but to analyze all social, economic, 
and political forces and to trace their progress and development in 
the evolution of the American city. This purpose has been admira- 
bly achieved for a treatise of such limited proportions. The rela- 
tive emphasis upon the legal, structural, and social phases of the 
problem and the discussion and exposition of the interplay of these 
forces, indicate a broad and scholarly attitude toward the questions 
in hand. 

The problem of municipal government is stated as the task of 
securing a close adjustment between three great actors—political 
ideas, political forms, and political problems. The evolution of 
each of these factors and their interrelation is carefully traced, dis- 
closing their real significance in the solution of present-day ques- 
tions. In the proper adjustment of these factors the emphasis must 
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be placed upon social rather than structural considerations. The 
cumbersome and inefficient system of checks and balances cannot 
take the place of an intelligent public opinion or an aggressive 
civic spirit. Here must be found the dynamic forces and restrain- 
ing influences necessary to a sane and enlightened city government. 
The elements of civic consciousness and the influences affecting it 
are clearly analyzed and discussed. Contentment with home life, 
the traditional tendencies to look upon it as the end of all social 
endeavor, the complete satisfaction in the performance of home 
duties in the face of the grossest neglect of public responsibility 
or even business honor, are suggested among the forces destructive 
of civic consciousness. 

The political consequences of city growth are said to be the 
changed ideals in political theory and their application to modern 
needs. A strong and courageous plea is made for the honest and 
frank discussion of the failure of old ideals and structural forms 
and for the substitution of such theories and institutions as will 
most effectively meet the demands of a modern city. The cen- 
tralization of executive power, the separation of the political from 
ihe administrative, the creation of an office-holding class, the propo- 


sition that democracy consists in the effectiveness of public control 
rather than in the number of elective officers are all advocated with 
vigor and clearness. 

The treatment of the legal status of cities and their relation to 
the state is unusually accurate and comprehensive for so brief a 


discussion. 

The relation of the cities to their public utilities is said to be the 
greatest problem in city government, and more than a third of the 
work is devoted to the consideration of this question. A brief ex- 
position is made of the legal relation of the public-service com- 
panies to the government and the legal problems involved. The 
Philadelphia gas situation is discussed in detail and statistics and 
other material from the National Civic Federation’s report upon 
public utilities are examined. Street railways in Germany are taken 
up and the various phases of municipal and private ownership are 
compared. The author seems to favor municipal ownership where 
possible, on the ground that the greatest cause of municipal cor- 
ruption is thereby removed and that it results in giving more atten- 
tion to the social aspects of public service. 
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The final chapter is devoted to considering the value of foreign 
experience in the fields of municipal ownership. This experience 
should teach us, it is said, the danger of trying to make public- 
service activities a source of revenue instead of making its prime 
purpose the service of society; it should teach us that short fran- 
chises to public-service companies prevent their proper extension 
and equipment while long franchises are obviously incompatible 
with the public’s interest, and finally that any attempt at adequate 
public control establishes hostile relations between the interests of 
the city and those of the public-service company. Again an appeal 
is made for the centralized executive, based upon the experience of 
European cities, the adoption of which will be necessary to an 
efficient system of municipal ownership. Many examples of social 
betterment resulting from public ownership are cited, and it is 
mainly upon this ground that arguments in its favor are based. 

The select bibliography at the close of each chapter evidences 
a discriminating choice of references, though it might be more 
useful if more of the references were to the specific parts of the 
bearing upon the particular chapter, instead of merely to the work 
itself. This lack is partially compensated for, however, by a num- 
ber of footnotes with specific references. 

In no work of such limited space devoted to this subject will 
there be found so wide a field as accurately covered. All good 
suggestions taken from all sources have been adopted. The author’s 
contribution is the combination of all the best thought upon the 
subject, treated in a scholarly and scientific manner and from a 
broad social standpoint that is most admirable. The emphasis upon 
the evolutionary aspect of city government, the clear and vigorous 
denunciation of the separation of powers, of the large number of 
elective officers and of the limitations upon home rule, and the 
firm conviction that efficient government means a professional 
office-holding class, permanent tenures of administrative heads, and 
the application of business methods to business propositions, are 
truly characteristic of the author’s attitude toward municipal prob- 
lems as it finds expression in his work. 

The method of treatment is at fault in that repetitions of argu- 
ments and ideas are too often found when they might have been 
avoided by a more careful and logical analysis and organization 
of the material, which would have rendered the book more concise 
and clear. It might also be suggested that the devoting of one- 
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third of a book of this nature to the one problem of municipal own- 
ership is disproportionate to the relative importance of the subject. 
ARNOLD B. HALL 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A History of Education before the Middle Ages. By FRANK 
PIERREPONT GRAVES, Pu.D., Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education in the Ohio State University. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiv+304. $1.10 net. 


This History of Education before the Middle Ages is written 
with a sociological background and merits, therefore, the notice of 
the sociologist. Professor Graves construes the history of educa- 
tion in terms of social habit and adaptation. He finds that primi- 
tively educational ideas and processes were selected directly from 
those social habits which a group wished to emphasize. This 
tended to make fixed and rigid the forms of the social life. As 
social life grew more complex, however, social habits and tra- 
ditions came into conflict and broke down, emancipating the indi- 
vidual. Thus arose individualism in education, which made social 
progress possible, since “the individual is always the progressive 
factor in social evolution.” Moreover, since under such education 
individuals become more and more differentiated, “there is greater 
conflict of habits within the group and more rapid progress is 
possible.” 

At every step, therefore, Dr. Graves seeks to correlate the his- 
tory of education with general social history. He begins his sur- 
vey with the educational processes in vogue among savage peoples ; 
then he takes up the educational systems of barbarism and early 
civilization, such as those of Egypt, Babylonia, China, India, and 
Persia. All of these he finds to be non-progressive systems of edu- 
cation. Not until the later history of the Hebrews and the Greeks 
and the Romans do we find the beginnings of individualism in edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, Professor Graves’s interesting volume 
stops with the opening of the Middle Ages, and he does not tell 
us when education for social progress begins, or whether it has 


even yet begun. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
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Social Engineering. A Record of Things Done by American 
Industrialists Employing Upward of One and One-Half 
Million People. By H. Totman, Pu.D., Social 
Engineer. With an introduction by ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
New York: McGraw Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. viii+384. 
$2.00 net. 


It is a comment upon the unsettled terminology of the applied 
social sciences that this work on industrial betterment should be en- 
titled “Social Engineering ;” and that Dr. Tolman, its author, should 
sign himself “Social Engineer.” Had someone else written the 
book it might have been entitled “Social Economics” and the author 
have described himself as a “Social Economist.” Words, however, 
matter little except from the standpoint of abstract science. The 
facts which the work deals with are what is of vital importance. 

The work is a most interesting and encouraging one. As its 
subtitle announces, it is a record of things done by leaders in 
American industry who employ upwards of a million and a half of 
people. Our industrialism is frequently called anything but compli- 
mentary names. This book shows the other side of the picture. 
It shows what many employers scattered all over the territory of 
the United States are doing to improve the hygienic, economic, and 
social conditions under which their employees labor. One who 
has studied only the darker aspects of modern industrialism could 
scarcely believe that so much has already been accomplished. The 
book is valuable, therefore, as a record of work actually done to- 
ward transforming our industrial system from an inhuman machine 
into something like a humane organization. The things which have 
already been accomplished by employers and employees working in 
co-operation make one believe that the present system is capable 
of even higher things. 

Moreover, as Dr. Tolman points out, all of this improvement in 
industrial conditions has its basis, not so much in philanthropy, as 
in what he terms “mutuality,” that is, the benefiting of both em- 
ployer and employee. The astounding results which have been 
secured in many cases through the betterment of the conditions of 
the employees in their increased efficiency and the increased output 
of their labor show conclusively that industrial betterment work, 
when carried on rightly, pays even financially. Of course, as Dr. 
Tolman insists, the financial end ought not to be the principal one 
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kept in view by the employer, but there can be no question but that 
in many cases the improvement of conditions of labor actually 


brings ample return to the employer for its cost. 

Dr. Tolman deserves the gratitude of all students of modern 
industrial and social conditions for bringing these facts together. 
The book makes, therefore, an invaluable reference work in any 
public or private library on social and economic problems. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
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Civics and Health. By Witutiam H. ALLEN. With an Intro- 
duction by William T. Sedgwick. Pp. vii+403. Illustrated. 
Ginn & Co. 

Readers of Mr. Allen’s Efficient Democracy will welcome another 
book from his pen, for they well know how keen an instrument it is. 
They will not be disappointed in their expectation of new pricks and 
thrusts at the imperfections of charity organization, statistical prac- 
tice, and the public-school system, for the darts fly on nearly every 
page. Civics and Health will appeal to a far wider circle of readers 
than the earlier book, however, for the reason that it is far more 
constructive, and in its detail of analysis and exposition intensely 
concrete. The more widely such a book can be read the better, for 
the putting into practice of a tithe of the projects and ideals for the 
securing of health which it proposes would reduce by an incalculable 
amount the economic waste of defective physical vitality and sick- 
ness. 

While it will be a long time before society will begin to think 
practical many of the proposals of Mr. Allen, the book is neverthe- 
less not only a very live discussion of the need of health as a civic 
asset but a valuable compendiuni of the methods and efficiency now 
being perfected, of dealing with disease and of securing wholesome 
physical cleanliness. 

The contents are divided into four parts. Part I introduces us 
to health as a civic obligation, asks us what health rights are not 
enforced in our Own communities (most of us cannot answer), in- 
forms us that the best index to community health is the physical 
welfare of school children, and gives us the “seven health motives 
and catchwords.” These are: instinct, display, commerce, anti- 
nuisance, anti-slum, pro-slum, and rights—in an ascending scale of 
ethical unselfishness. 
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Part II, on the “Index to Health Rights,” treats clearly and 
practically of mouth breathing, eye strain, ear trouble, dental sanita- 
tion, abnormally bright children, nervousness, and a number of other 
matters of special interest to every parent and teacher. “Is your 
school manufacturing physical defects?” is the pertinent subject of 
one chapter, and the author takes pains to give the reader a compre- 
hensive schedule of questions by which he can arrive at an answer. 

Part III treats of co-operation in meeting health obligations, 
with especial emphasis on the need of periodic physical examina- 
tions for all persons. Two of the best chapters are “The Last Days 
of Tuberculosis” and “The Fight for Clean Milk.” 

Parts IV and V, respectively, deal with official machinery for 
enforcing health rights and with the needed alliance between 
hygiene, patriotism, and religion. The book is copiously illustrated, 
perhaps a little too exclusively from New York City conditions, and 
contains a number of reproductions of schedules and charts in 
actual use. 

A. B. WoLFe 
Industrial Problems. By N. A. RicHarpson. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr and Co., 1910. Pp. 229. 

Mr. Richardson has repeated, in vivid style and with fresh 
illustrations, the traditional arraignment of the capitalistic system 
and the well-known promises of socialism. Criticism of the book 
would involve a treatise of the general subject. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
The American Newspaper. By JAMEs EpwarpD RoceErs. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. xiv+213. 

The conclusion reached in Mr. Rogers’ study of over 15,000 
American newspapers is that the American press represents the 
nation. “My investigations have convinced me that if the Ameri- 
can press is to be judged harshly, and if it has failed to attain its 
highest possibilities as an educative force in the community, this 
is due to the fact that it is a reflex of the nation rather than a 
leader of it” (p. xi). This is his conclusion in spite of the fact 
that he admits: “Herein lies the great power of the press, its 
power to suggest to a whole community what it should think and 
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do” (p. 112). His conclusion is based on the conviction that the 
sensational newspaper is the American type and that the charac- 
teristics of this paper are replicas of the American character. Mr. 


Rogers’ study is popular and general, not exact nor scientific. It 


has many interesting facts concerning the conduct of the news- 
paper business, the attitudes of editors, etc. We are told that 
{5,000 papers were studied, but not how they were studied, nor 
are we given the exact results of the study, but merely generali- 
zations from the results. It is true that we are told (p. 54): 
“Quantitatively, an examination of yellow and conservative papers 
shows that the former class of papers devote 20 per cent. of their 
space to reports of crime and vice, while the ordinary conserva- 
tive newspaper gives but 5 per cent.,” but the reader is given no 
definition of crime and vice and thus we do not know what news- 
paper matter Mr. Rogers includes under these heads. We do 
know from the rest of his treatment that he is considering crime 
and vice from the judicial and conventional, rather than from the 
social viewpoint, that he is not tracing out the whole circuit of 
activity, from the stimulus in the newspaper through to the social 
response. Mr. Rogers’ conclusion, therefore, is not a constructive 
one. It falls into the fallacy which is so characteristic of dramatic 
critics and stage-managers when the moral effect of a play is in 
question. They say, “Improve the public and plays will improve.” 
This fallacy errs in two directions: it ignores the fact that its reply 
is in answer to a protest on the part of that very public, and it 
fails to see that copies set by plays (and newspapers) are a very 
potent factor in keeping some of the public what it is. 
FRANCES FENTON 
Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


La récente enquéte de la société des agriculture de France sur les causes de 
l’abandon des campagnes.—The tendency is toward the city. Primary instruc- 
tion is not given in the rural point of view. The things taught are industrial 
and commercial instead of agricultural. The young girl trained in the schools 
has an aversion to rural work; she dreams of marrying a man of the city, an 
artisan, a shopman, an employee of scme kind. If the school has not turned 
the young farmer away from the paternal occupation, he at least finds it 
difficult to secure a companion who shares his tastes and sentiments. Obliga- 
tory military service also drags the young man away from the farm, and the 
external brilliancy of the city attracts him; the offers of employment there 
decide him against the rural district. A powerful cause of rural depopulation 
is found in absentee proprietary. There is, however, a reaction in this regard 
at present, but if proprietors return to the country to continue living urban 
lives of luxury instead of entering into the life of their tenants, that will be 


worse than absenteeism.—René Lavollée, Réforme sociale, September, 1909. 
R. B. McC. 


Les oeuvres sociales de protection de la premiére enfance.—Necessity for 
protecting early infancy rests on observations made for some time that infants 
of the lowest age die in great numbers, making infantile mortality become an 
important cause of depopulation, and a social peril along with alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis. Investigations have found the chief cause of these 
early deaths in the feeding of nurslings; it is too often from the bottle 
which contains milk of a poor quality. Statistics secured by H. Monod 
show 47 out of 100 deaths due to diarrhea among infants fed from the bottle, 
and 28 out of 100 among infants fed at the breast. Protection must be exer 
cised in at least three ways: first, legislative measures for protection and sur- 
veillance here and there of all infants not brought up by their mothers; second, 
maternal nursing in all possible ways, and medical attendance; third, advice, 
aid, and relief for needy mothers: this assistance having for its aim to instruct 
and enable mothers to care for their own infants and to nourish them with 


their own milk.—C. H. Maygrier, Revue philanthropique, October, 1909. 
R. B. McC. 


The moan gd of the Family a Vital Issue.—The cry to save the child at 


the expense of the family is absurd; the one cannot exist without the other. The 
test of charity is not in what is given, but in what is obtained from the subject. 
The problem is to find out what the human mechanism is fashioned to do, for apart 
from this activity it does not exist. It must be subordinate to a social end. There 
are two great inevitable social ends, (1) the state (organized society), (2) the 
family, the primal social unit, the type and origin of the social ends giving man 
his fullest life. The family with its ritual gives individuality and definiteness 
of social function as no other institution does or can.—Joseph Lee, The Survey, 
December 4, 1909. se 


The Scope and Importance to the State of the Science of National Eugenics.— 
The essentials of an imperial race are a clean body, a sound if slow mind, a 
vigorous and healthy stock, and a numerous progeny. In America, however, we 
find that the classes which take as their standard an academic education, are not 
reproducing themselves—their average number of offspring being less than two. 
Against this is the maximum fertility of the degenerate stocks. The state is 
vitally interested in a scientific knowledge of inheritance, variation, selection, 
fertility in man, and in the relation of these results to racial efficiency.—Karl 
Pearson, Eugenics Lab. Lect., Series I, Univer. of Lond., 2d ed., 1909. 


E. S. B. 
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Mental Inheritance.—Galton estimates that England at her best falls two 
grades below the highest intellect of Athens and produces but one man of 
supreme eminence where the older culture produced 200. No principle of selec- 
tion for a long time has been sufficiently active to raise the level of mental 
endowment; and social heritage has outstripped hereditary growth of mind. As 
regards mental endowment, we begin very much as our ancestors began. The 
way to approach the problem of mental endowment is through an analytical 
treatment of traits by a science of individual differences. Man will do well to 
examine and estimate the hereditary factor in his own mental development and 
seek to combine for his improvement the forces of nature and of nurture.— 
I. M. Bentley, Pop. Sci. Month., November, 1909. = & a, 


Sensational Journalism and the Remedy.—The public journal, no longer 
the advocate of truth, so furbishes its news as to make it a feeder to the more 
profitable feature—advertisements. It destroys (1) the artistic sense; (2) leads 
young people to think marriage a mere experiment; (3) destroys confidence 
in those vested in authority; (4) perverts the processes of thought and ascer 
tainment of facts. Remedy: Subject the press to the same law of state which 
governs the other relations of men; legally suppress scandal and falsehood in the 
newspaper in the way that adulteration in food is suppressed.—S. W. Penny- 
packer, No. Amer. Rev., November, 1909. a 


Local Option and After.—The “bare majority” principle is not capable of 
enforcement and must be rejected notwithstanding the efforts of the fanatical 
section of the temperance party. The lines of least resistance must be followed. 
License or no-license should be decided by a substantial majority. The bar 
should be abolished by law; the number of licensed houses limited to one for 
every thousand inhabitants. A bare majority should decide on reducing the 
number of licensed houses and the daily period of selling hours. The licensed 
houses should be under disinterested management, the shareholders should be 
limited to 5 per cent. profits, the surplus should be disposed of so as to remove 
from the municipality all motives for encouraging the traffic.—R. E. MacNaughten, 
No, Amer. Rev., November, 1909. 


Empires and Races.—Today the isolation of any race is impossible; the 
development of mechanical skill has brought about the interpenetration of 
nations. This contact results, within certain limits, in national fusion; but 
humanity is being organized on the basis of imperialisms, which tend to be 
racial. The future is likely to be marked by crises along the rough edges of 
racial difference, repugnance, and rivalry. In America, for instance, there is a 
permanently veiled hostility toward the blacks. But a hopeful movement is in 
progress to undermine racial differences and to do away with armaments—the 
effort to substitute reason and conciliation for passion and hatred.—N. H. 
Marshall, Contemporary Rev., September, 1909. 


The American Negro and Race-blending.—The negro has contributed to 
the ancestry of the nations inhabiting the Mediterranean shores of Europe; he 
can contribute to the American race in the following ways: (1) physical integ- 
rity on the whole; (2) good humor and altruistic tendencies; (3) musical 
voice; (4) mental ability if given a fair chance; (5) patriotism and an essen- 
tially American feeling. He doesn’t ask for intermarriage, but for removal 
of all humiliating and injurious restrictions, a régime of justice and equal law, 
which so far has been denied him.—Frances Hoggan, Sociol. Rev., October, 


1900. E, S. B. 


Darwinism and Politics.—Side by side with the struggle for existence is 
co-operation for existence. Competition allows but a comparatively low level 
for all forms of life which are successful in surviving. The state will not defy 
natural laws, but will use them for the benefit of all, not simply of the fittest 
to exist. The newer politics will try to control the social forces through the 
collective mind of society in order to provide a fair opportunity for all mem- 
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bers of society. It will attempt to make an environment very unfavorable for 
the development either of millionaires or of paupers.—Sidney Low, Fortnightly 
Rev., September, 1909. E. S. B. 
The World of Life as Visualized and Interpreted by Darwinism.—In vis- 
ualizing the world of life, we see (1) its persistence in everchanging but un- 
checked development throughout geologic time; (2) no evolution of new species 
since the glacial age; (3) the exact adaptation of every species to its actual 
environment; (4) the exquisite forms of beauty in flower and fruit, in mam- 
mal and the countless insect-tribes, and (5) that all the forces of life have 
been brought into existence in strict relation to that great law of usefulness 
which constitutes the fundamental principle of Darwinism.—A. R. Wallace, Pop. 
Sci. Month., November, 1909. E. S. B. 


Sociology the Basis of Inquiry into Primitive Culture.—It is man in social 
contact with his fellows who has progressed from savagery to civilization; not 
man individually. The key to all that we can learn about man is the social struc- 


ture. Human sacrifice, for example, is a custom prevalent among peoples whose 


social structure is a complex one having two constituent parts, a conquering 
people and a conquered people; and in no other condition do we find human 
sacrifice. One culture status takes its victims for the sacrifice from its con- 
quered enemies; the next higher culture status comes to take its victims from 
its own members. By applying this method, we have much to learn about 
primitive culture— Laurence Gomme, Sociol. Rev., October, 1909. 


B. 


The Mores of the Present and the Future.—Folk-ways are ways of doing 
things, with little or no moral content; mores are those customs morally judged 
favorable to welfare. Three leading features of our present mores are: monog- 
amy, anti-slavery, and democracy. Love of luxury, excitement, and amuse 
ment has been spread by popular literature to classes of people who never felt 
it formerly, and that hunger has entered into the present mores. The mores 
are changing: rights, justice, liberty, equality are watchwords now instead of 
church, faith, heaven, hell. In a few generations, the human race will find 
itself facing overpopulation and harder conditions; and notions about property, 
marriage, inheritance will change to suit the struggle for existence.—W. G. 
Sumner, Yale Rev., November, 1909. E. Ss. B. 

Crime and Punishment.—Two serious gaps stand in the way of any sym- 
metry in our mode of dealing with the criminal: first, the hiatus between the 
judge who sentences and the prison authority who sees that the sentence is 
executed ; second, the superintendents of prisons, whether medical or not, are 
usually innocent of such knowledge as is necessary in dealing with the mental 
and moral reform of prisoners. Scores of convicts in our prisons are mentally 
unsound, morally defective, and unamenable to prison discipline. Individual 
discrimination is needed, seeking to restore will-power and to direct it aright 
where there still remains even feeble volition. Among those in whom motive 
to a crimeless life is inoperative, clearly the asylum managed with care is more 


appropriate than the prison.—W. J. Collins, Hibbert Journ., October, 1909. 


Extent of Unemployment in the United States.—The average miner works 
from year to year but two-thirds of the working days; in other industries, the 
average unemployment is one-fifth of the time. Unemployment varies with the 
years, the seasons, the various trades and occupations, but in general, among the 
average group of workers earning less than $750 a year, the probability in a nor- 
mal year is an unemployment of sixty days. Under our present system of 
industry, unemployment is a constant factor in the life of the average wage- 
worker; it is due, (1) to industrial uncertainty, and (2) to personal inca- 
pacity.—Scott Nearing, Amer, Statist. Assoc., September, 1909. 


Le travail a domicile dans l’industrie de la lingerie en province.—The Office 
of Labor pursued an investigation, commencing in 1905, of the work at home 
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in the linen industry. The results reveal an unsatisfactory condition of affairs, 
Tariff in foreign countries is so high that it is almost restrictive. Entrepreneurs 
are too numerous and competition for the business is so strong that prices are 
brought exceedingly low. The result is that wages for the workers are so low 
that a subsistence can hardly be secured even when the day is prolonged to 
twelve to seventeen hours. The work is very fatiguing to the whole body, and 
especially the eyes, consequently many workers have serious eye troubles. In 
this industry at present there is only poverty for the entrepreneurs and misery 
for the workers.—Paul Pourchet, Rev. de l’action pop., October, 1900. ; 
R. B. McC. 


Féminisme et science positive.—The movement for woman suffrage has 
made woman an object of study from the biological, sociological, and juridical 
points of view. The questions are: Does woman present in her physical 
organism characteristics inferior and opposite to those of man? Are these th 
inevitable result of biological-sexual conditions or a consequence of social re 
straints? Should these hinder the participation of woman in civil life? Bischoff 
affirmed the mental inferiority of woman on account of the inferior weight of 
her brain, but unfortunately at his death the weight of his brain was found 
less than that of the average woman’s brain. Some have observed fewer con- 
volutions in the brain of woman. But comparative anatomy shows that the 
beaver, a very intelligent animal, has a brain entirely smooth, while the sheep, 
a very stupid animal, has a brain rich in convolutions. Broca, who studies 
carefully the relation between the brain and intelligence, declares the intel 
lectual inferiority of woman to be due entirely to her education. It is society, 
with its restrictions, conventions, hypocrisies and prejudices, which limits the 
activity of woman, arresting her spiritual faculties and physical energies. The 
two great allies for woman’s enthraldom are militarism and sacerdotalism. The 
former exalts brute strength and considers the fettering of woman a natural 
phenomenon. The iatter has given divine sanction to the prejudice of woman’s 
inferiority, Luther caused a reaction. Modern industrialism, because it must 
have woman, is doing more for her than has anything else, and this marks a 
gigantic step in the history of civilization—Francesco Cosentini, Revue inter 
nationale de sociologie, October, 1909. R. B. McC. 


L’anthropologie criminelle.—Criminal anthropology, observing everything 
connected with the criminal finds the most important factor in the production of 
criminality, the physical and psychical constitution to which the equally abnormal 
and criminal functioning corresponds. Such a structure is the result of degen- 
eracy, arrested development due to epilepsy, alcoholism, syphilis, etc. Upon it 
different factors act increasing or ameliorating it. Measures for prevention of 
crime are: bettering of economic conditions, speedier judicial procedure, an active 
fight against alcoholism, houses of correction for the young, and industrial 
schools; for the repression of crime, a penal system based on the idea of pro- 
tection of society rather than punishment and consequently a strict classifica- 
tion of criminals after examination—M. Carrara, Arch, d’anthrop. crim, etc., 
October-November, 1909. F. F. 


L’adaptation.—Adaptation is at once the goal and the result of all human 
efforts in the social movement and it is characterized by two traits, continuity 
and reciprocity. Adaptation in the individual takes three forms: in the child, 
by means of education, it repeats the past; in the adult, through professional 
life, it organizes the present; in certain of the “élite,” through reflection, it 
prepares the future. The process is one (1) of immediate reaction to external 
changes, (2) of acquired habit, which (3) in turn becomes hereditary. The 
degree in which an individual adapts himself can be judged only by taking 
account of the two general facts of continuity and reciprocity in his adaptation. 
Group adaptation differs from individual adaptation and the phenomena of growth 
are closely connected with adaptation—René Worms, Rev. internat. d. soci- 
ologie, November, 1909. F, F, 
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